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T was announced on Thursday that the British Govern- 
ment have proposed to the Powers the appointment for a 
term of years of a Turkish Governor-General for Macedonia, 
whose position shall be analogous to that of the Governor of the 
Lebanon. We have always believed that the “ Lebanonising” 
of Macedonia was by far the best solution, and we are delighted 
to see that Sir Edward Grey has determined to use British 
influence in this direction. According to a telegram from 
Vienna in Friday's Times, the British Note goes on to suggest 
that the number of Turkish troops should be decreased in order 
to lighten the charges upon the Macedonian Budget, and that 
in consideration of any such decrease Turkey should be given a 
guarantee of territorial integrity by the Powers. At present 
it looks as if the British proposal would be well received; but 
experience of the jealousies and suspicions of the Powers in 
regard to any action in the Balkans makes us somewhat 
sceptical. We fear that the Powers chiefly concerned will 
not study the proposal with a view to the peace and happi- 
ness of Macedonia, but will primarily consider whether the 
application of the Lebanon scheme will give this or that Power 
an improved position. An article which we publish to-day in 
regard to the Croatian crisis throws some light upon the 
sudden determination of Austria-Hungary to push the project 
of the Novi Bazar Railway. We cannot leave the subject of 
Macedonia without congratulating Sir Edward Grey upon the 
action he has taken. He has proved himself a cautious, and 
therefore necessarily a slow, Foreign Minister; but when he 
does act it is with clearness and decision. 

On Tuesday King Alfonso visited Barcelona, which has 
established an unenviable reputation for anarchy and the 
throwing of bombs—a curious contradiction to the unquestion- 
able commercial enlightenment of this progressive city—and 
was received most cordially by the people. He was accom- 
panied by the Prime Minister and the Minister of Marine. 
He attended a Te Deum and opened a new street, which is the 
beginning of the rebuilding of the middle of the city. The 
visit was watched with some anxiety; but the courage of the 
King was amply rewarded and justified. It is not for a 
moment to be supposed that the King’s act implies any 
concession to Separatist ambitions at Barcelona. Probably 
this example of trusting the people was intended to serve 
the already declared policy of the Government, and we dare 
say the rather confused searching out and repression of 





suspected persons at Barcelona will continue as_ before. 
Nevertheless, the King’s pluck stands out as a memorable 
little incident which will increase the liking for him in Great 
Britain. 





The Paris correspondent of the Times announces in 
Friday's paper tbat a has been received from 
General d’'Amade “reporting the great effect produced by 
the defeat of the Madakra.” General d’Amade states that 
Mulai Hafid has made overtures for an armistice in view of 
peace. General d’'Amade forwarded the proposal to the 
French Diplomatic Agent, considering himself to be con- 
cerned only with military affairs. Tbe Temps declares that 
Glaui and Mtuggi, chiefs of the Atlas tribes and the principal 
supporters of Mulai Hafid, have made a formal offer of sub- 
mission. If these chiefs despair of his cause, it is not sur- 
prising that Mulai Hafid is preparing for himself an avenue 
of escape from a too difficult position. Probably he is unable 
to pay hisarmy. But we must remark that even the failure 
of Malai Hafid would not bring Abd-ul-Aziz much nearer to 
Fez. Meanwhile a new Sultan has been proclaimed in the 
South,—Big Soos, who appears to enjoy great influence in 
those parts, 


despatch 


On Wednesday the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
M. Isvolsky, introduced in the Duma a Bill for converting the 
Russian Legation at Tokio into an Embassy. He took the 
opportunity to review the relations of Russia and Japan, and 
to define the foreign policy of Russia. Russia had lost 
nothing of her ancient inheritance by the war with Japan. 
What had fallen into the hands of Japan naturally gravitated 
towards her, or had been formerly the fruits of such enter- 
prise as was beyond Russia’s strength to maintain. Such 
enterprises had been necessarily abandoned in South Man- 
churia and the Kwang-tung Peninsula. Both Russia and 
Japan desired peace, and he was convinced that the Conven- 
tions signed on July 28th at St. Petersburg were of great 
value. They bad been attacked as inadequate, but they were 
not the sole guarantee of peace in the Far East. They were 
only parts of a system of which the essential point was the 
Franco-Russian Alliance. The Franco-Japanese Agreement 
and the Anglo-Russian Convention were also links in the strong 
chain of circumstance which ensured peace. M. Isvolsky’s 
speech was very optimistic and was well received. The Bill 
for establishing an Embassy at Tokio was voted by all parties 
except the Social Democrats. 


The Washington correspondent of the Times remarks in 
Monday's paper that nearly half of the Session of Congress is 
over and nothing has been done, and no thing seems likely to 
be done. Mr. Roosevelt contemplates sending Messages 
urging the amendment of the Sherman Act, the suppression 
of stock gambling, the establishment of a postal savings-bank, 
and the restriction of child labour in the district of Columbia 
and the Territories, but he frankly admits the possibility of 
Lis not being able to stir Congress to action. As for the 
Presidential Campaign, this seems to be settling down to a 
contest between Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan. Obio has spoken 
unanimously for her favourite son. Mr, Taft, and Nebraska 
for her favourite son, Mr. Bryan. There is little fundamental 
difference in the “ platforms.” Both demand revision of the 
tariff, the Republicans by the calling of an extra Session of 
Congress, the Democrats by “ immediate revision.” They are 
both thoroughly anti-Trust in tone, and both practically 
support the Roosevelt policies, the Obio Taft platform 
declaring for no “ retreat in the march for better government,” 
and the Nebraska Bryan platform recommending nearly all 
the measures to which the President is committed. In these 
circumstances, one can only conclude that the election will be 
a conflict of personalities, not of policy. 
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The Congregation of the Inquisition has taken the extreme 
step of pronouncing sentence of greater excommunication 
against the Abbé Loisy. This measure has been taken at the 
express command of the Pope, who is stated to have deferred 
action in the hope that the Abbé Loisy would repent of the 
errors for which his works were placed on the Index, and he 
himself deprived of the right of celebrating Mass, about a year 
ago. The sentence of greater excommunication not only 
excludes the offender from the Sacraments, but cuts him off 
from all the privileges attached to Church membership and 
from all recognition by the faithful. The Paris correspondent 
of the Times, commenting on the announcement, states that 
the action of the Pope will probably stimulate the French 
Modernists to fresh activity, as they were only waiting for the 
Abbé Loisy’s latest works before adopting an attitude of frank 
antagonism to the Vatican. We may add that the Abbé's 
new book is reviewed in to-day’s Spectator in our corre- 
spondence columns by a Roman Catholic, 


The Naval Estimates were again under discussion in the 
Commons on Monday. On the vote for a hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand officers, seamen, and Coastguards, 
Mr. Robertson defended the Home Fleet as a real fleet in 
being, and denied that there was any ground for the injurious 
criticisms passed on it or the nucleus-crew division. Mr. Lee 
contended that if the German ‘Dreadnoughts’ could be 
built in less than two years, they would upset the figures 
as to relative strength given by the Secretary to the 
Admiralty. This point was also insisted on by Mr. Bellairs, 
who declared that in rapidity of building we were no longer 
superior to Germany, and condemned the advertisement 
of the ‘Dreadnought,’ which had led to a mad, deplorable 
race in the construction of the most powerful vessels. 
Mr. Balfour followed, contending that the Government, as 
they held that the international situation did not call for the 
construction of new ships, ought to have laid out more money 
on permanent works such as Rosyth. He also dwelt at length 
on the question of the balance of power in battleships of 
the newest type, and argued that the existing comparative 
rate of building gave rise to serious misgivings. Mr. Murray 
Macdonald's amendment to reduce the personnel by eight thou- 
sand men having been negatived without a division, Vote I. was 
agreed to, after the Closure had been carried by 189 votes to 43. 


The discussion, which was renewed on Tuesday, was marked 
by a most important and explicit declaration by Mr. Asquith in 
reply to the question which Mr. Balfour bad put on Monday. 
He wished to know whether, on certain assumptions, Germany 
would have in the late months of 1911 thirteen ships of the 
‘Dreadnought’ and ‘Invincible’ types while we should have 
only twelve. Mr. Asquith prefaced his remarks by declaring 
that we must maintain our unassailable superiority at sea, and 
that the only way to achieve this end was to maintain the two- 
Power standard, about which there was no difference of opinion. 
As to the German programme, “ if we find that there is a reason- 
able probability of the German programme being carried out 
in the way that the paper figures suggest, we should deem it 
our duty to provide, and we should provide, not only for a 
sufficient number of ships, but for such a date of laying down 
such ships that at the end of 1911 the superiority of Germany 
de ava would not be an actual fact...... That is the 
policy of his Majesty's Government; it remains on record ; 
and I think it ought to reassure the House that we do not 
intend in this matter to be left behind.” Mr. Asquith’s state- 
ment was received with general cheers, and may be taken as 
a decisive answer to the advocates of reduction. 


Lord Tweedmouth made a brief personal statement in the 
House of Lords on Monday. On February 18th he received a 
private and personal letter through the ordinary post from 
the German Emperor. He showed the letter, which was very 
friendly and quite informal, to Sir E. Grey, who agreed with 
him that it should be treated as a private and not official 
communication. He therefore replied in an informal and 
friendly way on the 20th. He believed he had adopted a 
course good in itself, and calculated to do what they all so 
much desired,—to foster a good understanding between 
Germany and ourselves. Lord Lansdowne, while declaring 
that he had no desire to press Lord Tweedmouth to depart 


to occur in exceptional circumstances. They should 
allowed to create a diplomatic situation different from that 
created by the official and recorded documents. Again oak 
correspondence should be regarded and treated es private 
He feared that Lord Tweedmouth had betrayed his secret, e 
allowed others to betray it.—Lord Lansdowne might “aed 
amplified this comment by quoting the adage quod tacitum velis 
nemini dixeris.—The discussion was closed by a lively speech 
from Lord Rosebery, who held that the significance of the 
incident had been absurdly exaggerated. Its lesson wag 
that the Press of the two countries should realise their 
responsibility and refrain from a policy of exasperation 
We have dealt with the matter at length elsewhere, but 
may say here that on the general question Lord Lansdowne 
in our opinion, said the last word. : 


never be 


On Wednesday in the resumed debate in the Lords on the 
second reading of the Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh laid stress on the disastrous effects likely 
to follow from the separation of Scotland from the Board 
of Agriculture, and contrasted the provisions of the English 
Act with the Scottish Bill Lord Elgin supported the Bil] 
on the strength of his own experience, but indicated a 
number of points on which both sides might come to an agree. 
ment. Lord Lansdowne, who followed, after alluding to these 
concessions, pointed out that the Lord Chancellor had warned 
the Opposition that the Government could not accept amend. 
ments on the cardinal features of the Bill. This attitudg 
rendered compromise impossible. He and his friends believed 
that there was an essential difference between crofters and 
other tenants, and denied all along that crofter legislation 
had been successful in those areas in which it had been tried, 
The Lord Chancellor in reply declared that the Government 
could not condescend to capitulate, and that the Bill, which 
represented the opinion of the country, would be brought 
forward again and again. The Duke of Montrose’s amend. 
ment proposing the rejection of the Bill was carried by 153 
votes to 33. In our opinion, the Lords were fully justified in 
rejecting so bad a Bill. Until the country chooses to relieve 
them of the legislative duty with which it now entrusts them, 
they have no right to pass Bills which they believe to be not 
only injurious, but also not desired by the people. 





In the House of Lords on Thursday Lord Midleton called 
attention to the strength of the Army at home, and expressed 
the fear that the attention of the public and the Government 
had been deflected from the Regulars by the great interest 
taken in the organisation of the Territorial Force. It was not 
sufficiently realised that the Regular Army had more need 
of advocates than the Territorial Army. Mr. Haldane had 
made a net reduction of a million in the Army Estimates, 
What bad we lost for that million? We had lost between 
1905 and 1908 over thirty-six thousand officers and men, and 
by 1910 the Reserve would be less by twenty-seven thousand 
men. Our artillery was weaker than that of any Army in 
Europe. Artillery could not be improvised, for partially 
trained batteries were like partially trained battleships, only a 
danger to their own side. Lord Portsmouth denied Lord 
Midleton’s allegations in regard to the artillery, and declared 
that owing to the use of Special Reservists for work which 
they were quite capable of doing, they would have high-class 
gunners for all our batteries without extra cost. Instead of 
having, as at present, only men for forty-two batteries all 
equally trained, though allotted different duties, we shall be 
able to man adequately and efficiently the sixty-six batteries 
required for the expeditionary force, for which we already 
have the guns. 








In the course of the debate Lord Roberts made a striking 
speech, in which he strongly criticised the present arrange- 
ments as to the artillery. He declared that the hundred and 
ninety-six Territorial batteries, by reason of their unsatisfac- 
tory composition, their want of proper organisation, and their 
lack of anything approaching to a sufficient training and gun 
practice, would not, in spite of their numbers, be of the 
slightest use in the field. On the contrary, they would be a 
positive danger. At the same time, he declared that the 
country owed a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Haldane for 
laying the foundations of a national Army, the framework of 





from his determination not to publish the letters, expressed 
the vpinion that such extra-official communications ought only 


which was quite admirable. The country would see that the 
framework was filled in. Lord Roberts went on to point out 
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hy ear surprise invasion. Lord Portsmouth had 

h-poohed the suggestion that the invasion would be made 
ys time when we were least prepared for it, and said that 
the action suggested would be brigandage. The action might 
be called by any name you like, but we might be quite certain 
that no fear of the action being so designated would ever deter 
on coveting the possessions of another nation 
from quietly making all necessary preparations to gain their 
object on the first favourable opportunity. With Lord 
Roberts's warning as to the danger of a surprise invasion we 
are in the fullest possible sympathy. Modern war is not an 
affair of the tilting-yard, with ceremonies, salutes, and trumpet 
warnings. A sudden spring and a sudden blow at the heart 
e bed-rock principles of men of blood and iron. 


any nati 


are th 


On Thursday Lord Rosebery delivered a very striking 
speech to the Council of the Liberal League. His main object 
was to point out the extreme danger of Socialism. In dealing 
with the Socialistic peril Lord Rosebery used the following 
words :—“ We might be driven—I trust in God we never shall 
be driven—to the formidable option between Protection and 
Socialism; and if it came to a choice between Socialism and 
Protection, I for one should have no hesitation, disagreeable 
as the course would be, in preferring Protection. I will tell 
youwhy. Protection is a great evil; it is a great tyranny; it 
is a great source of corruption ; but Socialism is the end of all 
things—Empire, religious faith, freedom, property—Socialism 
is the death-biow to all.” We agree with Lord Rosebery in 
holding that if this hideous dilemma should actually be pre- 
sented to the nation, there would be no option for sane men 
but to choose Protection, since the adoption of Protection 
would not be irrevocable, while that of Secialism would 
be. As a matter of fact, however, the dilemma can never 
occur, for the very sufficient reason that at the base 
Socialism and Protection are one. We point out in another 
column, under the heading of “The New Liberalism,” how 
naturally and inevitably those vho adopt the Socialistic pro- 
gramme gradually slide into Protection under one or other of 
its aliases. The advocates of Socialistic schemes soon reach 
some form of bounties or State help for industries, and from 
this to the forbidding of foreign competition in order to 
maintain a minimum 
transition. 

Lord Rosebery closed his speech by an unmistakable refer- 
ence to the fact that it may before long become necessary 
to found a Centre Party, in which all who are opposed to 
Socialism can unite. The passage must be quoted verbatim :— 

“TI honestly believe that the time may come when, organise as 

you may, the Liberal League will not be enough for the purpose 
which I have indicated. A time may come—it may not be in my 
time, for me there is only to-day or to-morrow, I do not think 
of the dim and distant future—but a time may come when all the 
forces that oppose Socialism and that oppose Protection may 
have to gather together, to unite, to make their influence felt. 
sone I ask you to-day, then, to rally to the programme of 
which Ihave given you the five salient points,—sane Imperialism, 
Free-trade, hostility to an Irish Parliament, hostility to 
Socialism, a reformed and efficient Second Chamber. I believe 
if you are willing to do this, you will achieve a great work lying 
to your hands to-day,—to maintain principles sound in them- 
selves, to combat the forces of disunion and chaos and operations 
that can only spell disaster to the Empire, and to provide a centre 
for men all over the country—and they are many—who desire to 
work together on this basis and for these objects.” 
Lord Rosebery’s political programme is excellent as far as it 
goes, but we wish he had added to it the maintenance of the 
Established Church, resistance to the demand for female 
suffrage, the reduction of the over-representation of Ireland, 
and some scheme of proportional representation. 





There is one point on which we feel bound to express our 
difference with Lord Rosebery, and that is his declaration that 
he looks to the present Government as our bulwark against 
Socialism. How Lord Rosebery could say this of a Govern- 
ment just about to lay the foundations of a scheme of old-age 
pensions passes our comprehension. A Government pledged 
to such expenditure is a bulwark neither against Protection 
nor Socialism. Consider for a moment the extra expendi- 
ture which the Government is proposing in the present 
Session. On the Estimates alone there is a net increase of 
nearly a million and a half, and there are pretty sure to be 
supplementary Estimates later in the year. The Education 
Bill proposes to add at least another million and a half ; while, 





| safeguarded. 





| 


if we accept the estimate given by Mr. John Burns that 
there will be a million pensioners under the pension scheme, 
this alone gives us an expenditure of fourteen millions. 
Other proposals for dipping into the pockets of the tax- 
payer involved in the Government programme of the Session 
cannot be placed at less than a million, which brings us, on a 
conservative estimate, to proposals for nearly eighteen millions! 
We think that on reflection Lord Rosebery will have to agree 
that the present Government is a bulwark in which the 
Socialistic rats have made some very considerable holes. 


The papers of Wednesday publish a letter from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to Mr. McKenna about the 
Education Bill. The Archbishop declares that, in spite of 
his serious wish to find in the Bill “the basis of an arrange- 
ment,” his hopes have waned daily as he made inquiries 
as to how it would work. He fears that Mr. McKenna’s 
desire that in urban areas, where parents are able to choose a 
school, it should be made possible, or even easy, to retain the 
efficient denominational schools, is incapable of fulfilment as 
the Bill stands. The “contracting-out” plan would be 
applicable to only the slenderest number of schools, and 
those in comparatively well-to-do districts. As to the single- 
school areas, where the Archbishop fully admits that some 
change is reasonable, he concludes that the denominational 
teaching stipulated by the founders of the schools is not really 
The guaranteed opportunities are insufficient— 
it is useless to hand over the school on Saturdays, for 
example, when children do not go to school—and the “ under- 
taking ” depends upon the action of the Board of Education 
for the time being. The Archbishop cordially recognises the 
advance on former schemes, which “ takes shape in the defini- 
tion of the quality of undenominational teaching,” but this is 
neutralised by those parts of the Bill which preclude any 
inquiry as to the teachers’ qualifications to give the instruction. 

A remarkable letter was published on Monday, signed by 
fifteen leading representatives of the great industries which 
would be affected by the passing of the Coal Mines (Eight 
Hours) Bill. The signatories point out that an eight- 
hours day from bank to bank would mean an increase 


standard of comfort is an easy | of price—estimated by the coal-owners at two shillings 


No body of 


ver ton to the consumer at the lowest. 
] 


|} men less need legislative protection than the coal-miners. 








Their wages are high, employment is plentiful, and their 
working hours are exceptionally short. In health and 
physique they are declared by the Home Offive Report to 
compare favourably with any other class of workpeople. They 
also quote the evidence of Mr. John Wilson, M.P., the Radical 
Member for Mid-Durham, that “from a purely working man’s 
point of view a legal eight-hours day would be one of the 
greatest evils that ever came into the county of Durham,” and 
note that the Forest of Dean miners are opposed to the Bill. 
In these circumstances, and in view of the burden to be thrown 
on the great industries depending for their existence on coal, 
as well as of the suffering which will be inflicted on the com- 
munity at large, they appeal to the public through the Press 
to oppose the passing of the Bill, and call attention to the 
meeting of coal consumers to be held at the Cannon Street 
Hotel on Tuesday, March 17th, at 3 p.m. 


The Daily Express of Wednesday announces the formation 
of a body to be called the National Ratepayers’ Federation. 
Among the objects of the Society are,—to protect the interests 
of ratepayers in England and Wales; to investigate the 
expenditure of the rate-spending authorities; to see that 
municipal accounts are properly prepared and audited and 
municipal undertakings run on sound commercial lines; to 
represent ratepayers at all Local Government Board inquiries ; 
and to publish a journal called the Ratepayer. It is probably 
true, as Mr. Elvey Robb is quoted as saying, that “ many 
ratepayers do not know that they have any rights of their own 
at all. It does not follow because a demand for money arrives 
on an official-looking form that it is necessarily right and 
cannot be disputed.” Insistence on thorough and effective 
audits, such as a strictly managed business firm imposes on 
itself, ought surely to be blessed by every one. 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. March 5th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 87,;4,—on Friday week 87}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE NEW LIBERALISM. 

HE public in a dim way realise that all is not well 
with the Liberal Party, and that the influence of the 
Socialists is likely to bring it into a position of great 
perplexity, if not, indeed, to ruin it altogether. But 
though the public are right in thinking that somehow or 
other the Socialists are exerting a baneful influence on 
the Liberal Party, they do not as yet realise the way in 
which the mischief is working. They fancy that it will be 
owing to a direct split or conflict between the two 
sections of the party. In our opinion, this is not how the 
danger will arise. ‘The immediate peril will, we believe, 
spring from the restlessness and ambition of certain Liberal 
leaders who think that the old Liberalism is played out, and 
who wish to develop a new Liberalism of their own which 
they imagine will secure popular support for their party. 
Though at present there are only small signs and tentative 
suggestions of this new Liberalism, those who look closely 
into the matter will see that an unauthorised programme 
is being prepared, and that the situation is not unlike that 
which existed towards the end of Mr. Gladstone's great 
Administration—that of 1880—when Mr. Chamberlain 
was showing sigus of restlessness and of a desire to upset 
the old family coach. Yet another analogy is to be found 
in the period when Lord Randolph Churchill began to talk 
about “the old gang,” and to insist that new wine must be 
put into the old bottles. To take an even closer illustra- 
tion, the Liberul leaders of whom we are now speaking 
are thinking the same kind of thoughts which Mr. 
Chamberlain thought at the beginning of 1903, when 
he came to the determination that something must be 
done to popularise Unionism, and when he decided that 
Imperial Preference and Tariff Reform was the policy 
which would best rejuvenate the flagging energies of the 
party. “Not a very good omen for a development on 
similar lines,” it will be said. We agree; but it is the 
peculiarity of party politicians never to take the warnings 
of history. They always imagine that they have some sort 
of amulet which will save them from the consequences 
which overtook Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Randolph 

Churchill in the instances we have named. 

The new policy towards which, as we have said, certain 
leaders of the Liberal Party are working has not yet been 
set forth in detail, but its main outlines are clear enough. 
The advocates of the new Liberalism observe, or think 
they observe, that the democracy is getting tired of mere 
Free-trade and of a policy based mainly on the doctrines 
of free exchange. They think also that trade is going to 
be bad in the next few years, and that there will be a large 
amount of unemployment. In these circumstances, they 
hold that it will be impossible to maintain what they call a 
merely negative and conservative [ree-trade policy. Like 
Mr. Chamberlain, they think they must “do something” 
to encourage trade and commerce and secure more employ- 
ment. But they cannot compass this end by the simple 
method of proposing Protection through Custom-duties. 
That ground has already been covered by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and is not therefore open tothem. Nevertheless, there 
are, in their opinion, other methods by which the State 
can foster and protect home industries, methods allied to 
the giving of bounties rather than to the indirect protecting 
and fostering which come by forbidding foreign competition. 
Those who are fond of investigating the scientific encourage- 
ment of commerce in foreign countries notice that in 
Germany and France, and indeed in most of the Con- 
tinental countries, a great deal can be done, or rather can 
be attempted, both in the monopolising of the home 
market and in competing for trade abroad, by means of 
very low railway and canal rates,—rates so low that no 
dividend-earning concern could possibly give them, which 
could only be given, in fact, if the Government owned or 
controlled “transportation.” To put the matter plainly, if 
the Government owned the cauals and railways the State 
would have a means of fostering industry without recourse 
to T'ariff-made Protection. Therefore the State acquisition 
of railways and canals is coming to be regarded by the 
advocates of the new Liberalism as a necessary plank in 
their policy of fostering trade and employment. And 
it bas this extra advantage in their eyes. Although 
the policy may be proclaimed as in no sense Socialistic, 








a 
but, indeed, as in truth anti-Socialistic, it commands 
the support of the Socialists, who eagerly desire the 
nationalisation of railways as the first step toward 
making the State the universal employer. As to the 
unwisdom of trying to outbid the ‘Tariff Reformers and 
the absolute madness of regarding so vast a change as 
the nationalisation of railways, with the consequence of the 
direct employment of some million or so of men, ag a mere 
incident of the new policy, we shall say nothing at present 
Our object at the moment is merely to draw public atten. 
tion to the new development, and to try to make the 
more sober members of the Liberal Party realise what is 
happening behind their backs while they are foolish] 
imagining that the most serious matter on their wee: | 
is a squabble with the House of Lords over a Scottish 
Land Bill. 

We have given in outline the policy of the new 
Liberalism. It remains to show the grounds upon which 
we have arrived at our conclusions. In the first place 
we would point to the acts aud speeches of Mr. Lloyd. 
George during the past year, and especially to the speech 
he made at the Queen’s Hall about a fortnight ago, a 
speech briefly noticed in our last issue. In that speech 
Mr. Lloyd-George declared that Governments could do 
more than they had done to promote British trade and 
industry if they appealed to the best brains to formulate a 
great policy. Unless Free-traders had such a policy, they 
would find that the commercial community would fly to 
Protection as a city of refuge against foreign competition, 
and that workmen would fly to Socialism as a protection 
against unemployment. We did not like the ring of these 
words when we first read them, and a closer examination 
has led us to the conclusion that what Mr. Lloyd-George had 
in his mind was very much what we have described above, 
Those who know Mr. Lloyd-George’s inner mind will, we 
venture to assert, if they are candid, find it impossible to 
deny that what he is feeling for at the moment is the 
nationalisation of the railways in order to give what are 
in effect bounties for the encouragement and protection of 
trade. In other words, Mr. Lloyd-George is, if we read him 
aright, at heart a protectionist, though as at present advised 
he would no doubt very much prefer to establish his new and 
patent form of protection directly rather than indirectly. 
‘The easier and more convenient system of fostering may 
perhaps come later; and if the wind holds in the preseat 
quarter, we may yet see him finding salvation in ‘a tariff 
to secure a minimum standard of wage and comfort for 
home workers.” When once the main position is aban- 
doned, and it is admitted to be the business of Govern- 
ment to foster and protect trade and commerce, Free- 
trade is soon surrendered altogether. Mr. Lloyd-George 
is a very able man, and has very little to learn in what we 
may call scientific party politics. Unfortunately, however, 
for the nation, and also, in the highest sense, for himself, 
he is a very restless as well as a very ambitious man. 
The result will in all probability be a career not unlike 
that of Mr. Chamberlain, in which the rainbow will always 
be in the next field. 

The next witness whom we shall call to support our 
view of the new Liberalism is Mr. Winston Churchill. 
His wordy paper entitled “The Untrodden Field in 
Politics ” which appeared in the Nation of last Saturday 
is one of those political manifestoes in which no observer 
of experience can fail to recognise the marks and signs of 
conspiration for a new departure and a new adventure. 
When politicians become vague, pompous, and ambiguous 
in language, and use “tall” talk as to the need of doing 
something for the people with a big “ P,” it is always as 
well to look out for squalls on the political ocean. Mr. 
Winston Churehill’s paper has all these marks and signs 
written large upon it. He begins by suggesting that the 
Liberal Party was placed for a time in a position of 
unnatural conservatism by having to defend Free-trade. 
“The defensive réle of moderator was not congenial to a 
democratic and Radical Party, and cannot but be out of 
harmony with its essential character.” Now, however, 
“ Radicalism is back again in the collar,” and the forces 
behind the present Administration are strong enough, 
“if boldly commanded, not only to ward off the dangers 
of Protection, but at the same time to urge forward the 
social march.” Mr. Winston Churchill then goes on to 
point out that the present House of Commons is pervaded 
by a social spirit “ which is all the more lively and earnest 
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et to find clear-cut and logical formularies | the banner emblazoned with the nationalising of the rail- 


————————————— 
because it has y find 

of articulate expression :— 

t body of opinion is slowly moving forward, conscious 


* ing in its midst a vital truth, conscious, too, of the 


ways and the fostering of home industries and home 


‘employment—the significance of which we have now 


¢ ost superhuman difficulty of affording to it any definition at | 
oe sufficiently comprehensive and precise. ..... It is in such 


rears nd national, that the movement towards a 
s sitaations Todand may well take conscious form. It is a mood 
rather than policy ; but it is a mood which makes it easy to 
reeive the correlation of many various sets of ideas, and to 
oe all sorts of isolated acts of legislation to one central and 
common test....-- We see the curse of unregulated casual 
mployment steadily rotting the under side of the labour market. 
et . There are political philosophers who complacently resign 
themselves to the doctrine of the residuum. ..... It is false 
and base to say that these evils, and others like them, too many 
here to set forth, are inherent in the nature of things, that their 
remedy is beyond the wit of man, that experiment is foolhardy, 
that all is for the best in ‘Merrie England.’ No one will believe 
it any more. That incredulity is one of the most noteworthy 
features in the evolution of public opinion to-day. The nation, 
which is greater than either party, demands the application of 
drastic corrective and curative processes, and will crown with 
confidence and honour any party which has the strength and 
wisdom necessary for that noble crusade. ..... But the future 
offers larger hopes and sterner labours. We have to contemplate 
the serious undertaking by the State of the elimination of casual 
employment through the agency of Labour Exchanges, and the 
scientific treatment, in every conceivable classification, of any 
unabsorbed residuum that may exist. The House of Commons 
has unanimously approved the institution of Wages Bvards in 
certain notoriously ‘sweated’ industries, and this principle may 
be found capable of almost indefinite extension in those industries 
which employ parasitically underpaid labour. We have to seek, 
whether through the acquisition of the railways or canals, or by the 
development of certain national industries like Afforestation, the 
means of counterbalancing the natural fluctuations of world trade.” 
From this hubbub of words it is evident that Mr. Winston 
Churchill, just now at any rate, would like to establish 
not only a minimum wage and the principles of the 
Sweating Bill, but also those of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s 
Unemployed Bill. Far more important, however, is his 
endorsement, in the passege which we have printed in 
italics, of the scheme whic is apparently fermenting in 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s brain for nationalising the railways 
and canals, and by these and other ways giving bounties to 
our home industries. 

Here, then, is the new Liberalism, the new unauthorised 
programme. Is the Liberal Party going to let itself be 
committed to this. policy gradually and inch by inch, or 
will it have the wisdom to keep in the old paths, and not be 
afraid of true Free-trade and the consequent conservatism 
of attitude of which Mr. Winston Churchill complains ? 
We fear that there is little hope of any real and serious pro- 
tests in the Liberal Party against these new developments. 
No doubt there will be a good deal of grumbling at first, 
aud a good deal of talk in certain quarters about it being 
utterly unimportant what Mr, Lloyd-George and Mr. 
Wiuston Churchill may say, since they have no power to 
commit the party. Unfortunately, however, the big 
battalions are in reality with them, and there will not, we 
venture to prophesy, be any real resistance either in the 
Cabinet or in the party. The die was cast when, without 
effective objection from their Free-trade colleagues in the 
Cabinet or from the party, the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer committed themselves to the 
No doubt Sir Henry Campbell- 

unnerman and Mr. Asquith thought that they could 
somehow square the circle and reconcile the adoption of 
Socialism with resistance to the policy of the Socialists. 
Mr. Asquith and his supporters are finding out, now that 
it is too late, that they have abandoned an outwork so 
important that the citadel can no longer be held. 

The only chance left is for Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
frankly to admit their mistake, and to announce that after 
reconsideration they have come to the conclusion that it 
will be impossible for them to adopt the policy of old-age 
pensions ; that they mean to carry out the sound Liberal 
policy of reducing taxation instead ; and that accordingly 
they are going to abolish the Sugar-duty, and thus free not 
only the food of the people, but also a most important 
raw material, fromtaxation. Alas! that is a suggestion far 
too heroic for the present Cabinet. What is much more 
likely is that we shall hear a good many sound abstract 
speeches in regard to freedom, Free-trade, and free exchange 
made from the Treasury Bench, speeches which will at once 
be contradicted by votes for what are in effect Protec- 
Uonist measures. When the Dissolution comes no doubt 





ferreted out—will be waved aloft before the electorate. 
Unless we are very much mistaken, however, those who 
desire Protection will decide to deal with “the old firm.” 
The British public always prefer the real thing to an 
imitation placed on the market for competitive purposes. 





A CHAIN OF INDISCRETIONS. 


RITING on Friday week of the incident created by 
the Times in regard to the German Emperor's 
letter to Lord Tweedmouth, we stated our hesitation in 
expressing an opinion without more knowledge. We 
pointed out, however, that the Times had taken a very 
grave responsibility in giving publicity to the matter. If, 
we went on, its action could be justified, it would receive 
the thauks of all patriotic men. “If, however, the facts 
do not justify its action, and it has simply discovered a 
mare’s-nest, or aa indiscretion on the part of the German 
Emperor which only deserved to be treated with indifference 
or cold politeness, then a great mistake has been made, for 
we fear that there can be no doubt that the German 
Emperor and a very large section of his subjects will 
regard the incident as an insult. We hold no brief for the 
German Emperor, and consider that his naval policy 
demands the utmost vigilance here, but we dislike beyond 
words anything that can be represented as in the nature 
of provocative hostility.” Our reason for writing with so 
much caution and reserve was obvious. We did not like 
the attempt to force publicity by what seemed on the face 
of it a “fishing” inguiry. At the same time, we felt 
bound to believe that a paper of such standing as the 
Times could not have confirmed its correspondent’s allega- 
tion in the very marked manner in which it did confirm 
it, and generally could not bave acted as it did, unless 
it had reasons so many and so great for believing 
that the public interests were suffering that it felt 
obliged to adopt a course which must naturally have 
been exceedingly disagreeable for responsible publicists. 
We could not bring ourselves to believe that the Times was 
drawing a bow at a venture, and we presumed that if the 
Government pooh-poohed the incident the Times would be 
prepared to make good its claim that it was acting from a 
sense of very grave responsibility, and that the affair was 
far too serious to be dismissed as a private matter which 
concerned only the writer and receiver of the letter. The 
event has shown that we were mistaken in our assumption 
that the action of the Times had a great deal more 
beliind it than the fact that the German Emperor had 
written an indiscreet private letter, and that Lord 'Tweed- 
mouth had not had the prudence to keep the fact to 
himself, 

The Times revelations, in a word, have proved a com- 
plete mare’s-nest. The information, official and semi- 
official, which has leaked out as to the letter leaves little 
doubt that what happened was something of this kind. 
The German Emperor was apparently annoyed at the way 
in which our newspapers and public speakers assume that our 
naval policy must be based on Germany’s naval expansion, 
and especially, it would seem, by Lord Esher’s unwise 
and uncalled-for remark that the German Emperor 
would be delighted to see Sir John Fisher leave the 
Admiralty. Accordingly the German Emperor wrote a 
private letter to Lord Tweedmouth in which he made 
the primd-facie good controversial point of asking why we 
are always bothering about German naval expansion and 
appear not to trouble our heads about the naval expansion 
of other Powers, such as the United States, and repudiating 
in unconventional terms Lord Esher’s remarks about 
Sir John Fisher. The German Emperor also alleged 
that our naval force was in reality four or. tive 
times greater than that of Germany. ‘That it. was 
highly indiscreet of the German Emperor to write such 
w letter we fully admit. He should surely have known 
how difficult it is to make certain that such letters 
will be kept private, and also he should have realised that 
if they are not kept private they are likely to create a 
bad impression in «a country which is exceedingly sensi- 
tive about any notion of interference by foreign Sovereigns. 
Lord ‘'weedmouth’s action on receiving the German 
Emperor's letter seems to have been marked by discretion 
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in one direction and indiscretion in the other. 


become acquainted with the contents of the letter. 


thought fit to disclose.” 


It is greatly to be hoped that the incident may now be 
It is one little creditable, and little in 
accord with that tradition of judicial journalism which,as we 
pointed out only a fortnight ago, has hitherto been so well 
At the same time, it is useless to 
No doubt 
the action of our Press as a whole in handling the matter 


considered closed. 


upheld by the Times. 
deny that a great deal of harm has been done. 
was prudent and sensible, and public opinion here generally 
showed a most commendable restraint. 


an excuse which we do not doubt they will use later on. 


There is, however, another and even greater evil which we 
The Times has, we believe, played a most 
useful and patriotic part during the last few years in 


must point out. 


bringing home to the British public the danger of living 
in a fool’s paradise as regards Germany. lis able and 
fearless correspondent in Berlin, and those who usually 
direct its foreign department in this country, have taken 
a leading part in showing how the permanent tendency 
of German policy is antagonistic to this country, and 
how absolutely essential it is to the national safety 
that we should mark that policy and draw the necessary 
conclusions from it, both as to diplomatic action and 
military and naval preparation. 
been an easy task, for the ordinary Briton is naturally 
averse from believing that anybody can want to disturb the 
peace of the world. He is quite content with the status 
quo, and with the vast extent and vast responsibilities 
of his own oversea Empire. He fully realises, too, how 
very great is the burden of that Empire, and he does not 
think it reasonable to suppose that other Powers envy him 
his task. 
deprive Britain of the command of the sea, and thus of the 
thread upon which the pearls of Empire are strung, or, to 
take an historical aualogy, that any State now feels towards 
the British Empire as the England of Elizabeth felt towards 
Spain, seems to him, in a word, fantastic. Yet it is essential 
that this should be brought home to him. Hitherto the 
Times has played a great part in the education of the 
nation in this matter. After the incident of last week we 
fear that for a time, at any rate, the work of enlighten- 
ment will be much more difficult. When the Times 
illustrates the need for circumspection and vigilance by 
some specific act, it will be met with the cry that it has 
only got hold of another mare’s-nest, and that it is ‘ the 
Tweedmouth letter over again.’ No doubt that will be a 
very poor and irrelevant argument; but unfortunately, with 
the world constituted as it is, poor and irrelevant arguments 
of this kind are very apt to exercise influence. 

Before we leave the incident we desire to point out that 
there is not the slightest ground for thinking that the 
Times was influenced in the course it took by mean or 
unworthy or personal motives. People inspired with a 
cynical desire to make mischief would have acted very 
differently. The Times was simply the victim of an 
attack of irresponsible over-suspiciousness. But suspicion, 
in Bacon’s phrase, clouds the mind. 


Most 
discreetly he communicated both the letter and his reply 
to Sir Edward Grey as Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
Most indiscreetly he seems to have allowed other persons, 
and persons who could not keep their tongues quiet, to 
Here 
we have a chain of indiscretions, beginning with Lord Esher, 
seconded by the German Emperor, and maintained by Lord 
Tweedmouth. But these indiscretions, great as they were, 
are nothing compared with the indiscretion of the Times in 
not only allowing its Military Correspondent to rush into 
print with a sensational allegation based upon gossip, but 
further in giving that letter an editorial endorsement 
which led the majority of its readers, as it certainly led 
us, to suppose that it was based upon a further and deeper 
knowledge of the facts than appeared in the letter of the 
Military Correspondent. In fact,as we have suggested above, 
the Times leader was bound to make the man of ordinary 
judgment say :—‘“ The Times could not have written like 
this unless it knew a great deal more than it has at present 


Nevertheless it 
is impossible to deny that German Anglophobes have 
been given a good excuse for further hostility, and 


To do this has not 





“*T have seen a deal of trouble my own self,’ said Mrs, G 
laying greater and greater stress upon her words, ‘ and I on feel 
for them as has their feelings tried; but I am not a Rooshan or 
Prooshan, and consequently cannot suffer Spies to be set over mc 
Before it was possible that an answer could be returned, Mrs 
Gamp, now growing redder in the face, went on to say: ‘It is not 
aeasy matter, gentlemen, to live when you are left a widder woman; 
particular when your feelings works upon you to that extent that 
you often find yourself a going out on terms which is a certain 
loss and never can repay. But, in whatever way you earns your 
bread, you may have rules and regulations of your own which 
cannot be broke through. Some people,’ said Mrs. Gamp, again 
entrenching herself behind her strong point as if it were not 
assailable by human ingenuity, ‘may be Rooshans and some may 
be Prooshans ; they are born so and will please themselves, Them 
which is of other naturs thinks different.’ ” 


—— 


amp, 


We are afraid that for the moment the Times was brooding 
too much on “ Prooshan” influences, and forgetting that 
there is a world of difference between receiving a letter 
from a great potentate, and even showing a little indiscreet 
complacency in the greatness of your correspondent, and 
allowing that letter to affect the development of national 
policy. In future the Times will, we trust, think and talk 
with greater reticence and discretion about “ Prooshan” 
influences, though at the same time relaxing none of its 
former watchfulness in regard to German diplomacy and 
the extension of German sea power. 





CHINA AND JAPAN. 


fFX\UE dispute between China and Japan over the seizure 

of the Japanese merchant-ship ‘ Tatsu-Maru’ drags 
on, and in the last few days ominous suggestions of a 
rupture have reached Great Britain. We do not fancy 
that there will be a rupture, for several reasons, and we 
are quite sure that a rupture is avoidable. The ‘ Tatsu- 
Maru’ was seized by the Chinese early in February, when 
she was lying off the Portuguese port of Macao; the 
Japanese flag was hauled down; the cargo of over two 
thousand rifles and ammunition was seized; and the ship 
has been detained ever since. To judge from the telegrams, 
the facts appear quite clear to both China and Japan,— 
only in a precisely contrary sense. We are bound to 
say that for the impartial foreigner it is impossible to 
decide which of the two stories is correct. The Chinese 





That any State should be steadily working to | 


| 


declare that the arms and ammunition were obviously 
intended for the pirates or rebels of the disturbed Kwang- 
tung and Kwang-si districts, and that they were fully 
justified, even in the nicest legal sense, in seizing them, 
for the ship was lying in Chinese waters. The Japanese 
say that the ship was in Portuguese waters; that the 
cargo, which came from a Japanese dealer at Kobé, 
was consigned to a Portuguese firm; and that the 
Chinese, apart from acting illegally in form, had not even 
a general moral justification, as there was no reason to 
suppose that the rifles were meant for the use of the 
Chinese insurgents or pirates. “ Prevent arms from 


| reaching your insurgents and robbers by all means,” they 





If our contem- | 


say in effect, “ but that does not entitle you to seize the 
ships of other nations in the ports of other nations.” ‘The 
sentiment is beyond reproach so far as it goes; but so is 
the Chinese argument irreproachable if the ‘ Tatsu-Maru’ 
was really lying in Chinese waters, and there was good 
reason to believe that the rifles would soon find their way 
into the hands of revolutionaries and assassins. The 
truth is that the facts are in dispute, and it would be 
deplorable for two nations to fight till they had at least 
failed to reach an agreement after the facts were admitted. 
The case, then, is an excellent one for arbitration. Arbi- 
tration may excusably be rejected when a point of national 
honour is at stake in circumstances not disputed, but if 
once the principle of arbitration has been approved (as 
China and Japan have formally approved it at the Hague) 
there can be no reason for refusing to call it in to 
determine facts. 


Although arbitration would be the ideal method of 
settlement, we do not suppose that China and Japan will 
come to blows even without it. The dilatoriness of the 
negotiations does not matter much; the Chinese would not 
be Chinese if they ceased to be dilatory. The only awkward 
fact is that drift is always dangerous; yet there are enough 


porary will pardon us the allusion, it seems to have causes to restrain Japan, as we shall try to explain 
fallen for the moment into the frame of mind into which | presently, from thoughtlessly committing herself to that 


Mrs. Gamp had fallen when she uttered her famous 
protest :— 





fatal tide. It is true that the Viceroy of Canton is 
throwing down both his gloves in defiance of Japan; but 
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Japanese are even more familiar with the spectacle of 
pe am ca Chinese Viceroys than we are ourselves. And 


let us observe that this Viceroy is not speaking without 
his book. There is no doubt that arms and ammunition 
are frequently conveyed to the insurgents by so-called 
friendly Powers ina very unfriendly manner. Of course 
this is done by private enterprise; but friendly Govern- 
ments hardly deserve the name if they do not check such 
a trade for the sake of international amity. Even if the 
Japanese are right in asserting that the cargo of the 
‘Tatsu-Maru’ was shipped to a Portuguese and was in 
Portuguese waters when seized, we should still not be 
surprised to learn that every rifle was destined for a 
Chinese revolutionary or pirate. The Japanese Minister 
at Peking implied that this was probably so when he 
wisely undertook the other day to advise his Government 
not to allow such cargoes to be shipped to the Chinese 
coast without the permission of the Chinese Government. 
The illicit trade which has provoked the anger of mass 
mectings of honest Chinese in Canton really renders Treaties 
and Custom regulations futile if it is allowed to continue 
with the aid of devices for evading the letter of the law. 
One cannot blame the Chinese for their little bit of 
human nature when they make a hero of the man who 
hauled down the Japanese flag, and mean, like the 
friends of Trelawny, to “know the reason why” when 
the Chinese Government reiterates its pledge to Japan 
to punish him. 

We spoke of the causes that restrain Japan. Her hands 
are very full, Although China would probably go down 
a second time in a definite conflict with her, if ever it 
came to that, there are several indefinite ways in which 
China could give her a great deal of trouble. Suppose, 
for example, that China manipulated riots in Manchuria, 
provoking the peasants to tear up the Japanese railways, 
or secretly aided disaffection and resistance in Korea, 
or, again, put into practice the threat, which some Chinese 
have already uttered unofficially, to boycott Japanese 
manufactures. These are things which could conceivably 
be done, and Japan, which foresees most possibilities, 


would not, we think, idly take the risk of suffering from | 


them. Yuan-Shih-Kai, the Grand Councillor of the 
Chinese Empire, is a statesman of real mental power 
and resolution, and in a country like China it is always 
worth while to inquire whether the defiance of a man 
like the Viceroy of Canton is not simply an echo of 
words whispered by a superior will at Peking rather than 
the personal feat of some inflated Elijah Pogram. Besides 
the uncertainties and expense of a coercive policy abroad, 
there are enough difficulties at home to keep the Japanese 
Government from creating new distractions. The country 
is on the eve of another General Election, and, as we learn 
from an interesting despatch from the Tokio correspondent 
of the Standard, the Government has most to fear from 
the Chauvinists. The Government is certainly unpopular, 
and its foreign policy appears to be the object of particular 
censure. As it has made favourable ententes with Russia 
and France, has established a dominant influence in 
Manchuria, and has, in accordance with the popular desire, 
in effect, annexed Korea, the criticism of foreign policy must 
obviously refer to the unsatisfactory relations with China, 
and to the undertakings to restrict immigration to Canada 
and the United States. It may be said that to hector 
China would be to draw the sting of Chauvinist criticism, 
and that the Government may be tempted to do this; but 
perhaps (and, as we think, probably) the mind of a 
Japanese Government does not work in this way. The 
correspondent of the Standard thinks that the Government 
has no chance of returning to power; and if that be so, it 
has the less reason for plunging at the end of its term of 
office into such speculative action as it has achieved a fine 
reputation for resisting. On the whole, we conclude that 
in the present dispute with China Japan will maintain the 
dignified restraint which has upset the calculations and 
earned the respect of the Western world. 





THE LABOUR PARTY’S UNEMPLOYED BILL. 


ji Unemployed Workmen Bill, which was under 
discussion on Friday, has two merits. The first is 
the fact that it is a Bill, and not merely a rhetorical 
enumeration of the reasons which are supposed to make a 








Bill necessary. Until now only phrases have been offered us. 
When we have asked how it is proposed to deal with work- 
men who allege that they cannot find work, we have been 
told by way of answer that all men have not onlya right to 
live, but also a right to take the means of living out of other 
people’s pockets. The Labour Party have now cleared them- 
selves of this reproach. They have expressed their pro- 
posals in plain and unmistakable language. They have 
thrown them into the form of a Bill,—provided with a 
proper opening, a short title, and thirteen operative clauses. 
This is a real advance over anything they have yet done. 
We now know what it is we are asked to do, and we can 
see for ourselves what are likely to be the consequences of 
doing it. The second merit in the Bill is its recognition of 
the fact that the unemployed are only a part of the problem. 
The unemployable are equally in our midst, and no scheme 
from which they are left out can have any pretension to 
completeness. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald claims no more 
than their due for the Labour Party when he says that 
on this point they have for the first time “taken up 
a definite attitude.” They consider that the unemploy- 
able should “be treated as a mild form of criminal, 
or other kind of incompetent, and be sentenced to work.” 
And when we turn to the Bill we find in Clause 7 a pro- 
vision that ‘‘ where the local unemployment authority are 
of opinion that unemployment in any case is owing to 
deliberate and habitual disinclination to work, they may 
report the case to a Court of Summary Jurisdiction, and 
the Court may issue an Order which shall permit the local 
unemployment authority to enforce control over the person 
named in the Order for a period not exceeding six 
months.” 

When, however, we have said these two things in favour 
of the Bill we have exhausted our store of praise. In 
its central idea, in its chief operative clause, it provides for 
the trial on a great scale of as wild and mischievous an 
experiment as was ever suggested in a reasonable com- 
munity. Experiment, indeed, is hardly the right word to 
use in connexion with such a measure. Experiment is a 
term which is only applicable to a policy which we can 
abandon whenever we are so minded. It is difficult to 
see how it will be possible to call a halt on the road along 
which Mr. Ramsay Macdonald invites us to travel. The 
third clause of the Bill does not merely provide for a 
present need, it creates a future need. It enacts that 
“where a workman has registered himself as unemployed 
it shall be the duty of the local unemployment authority 
to provide work for him.” Certain schemes for fulfilling 
this duty are set out in other parts of the Bill, but the 
provision of work for every man on the unemployed 
register is not limited by the scope of these schemes. 
The local unemployed authority is given a free field by the 
direction that the work in question is to be provided in 
connexion with one or other of the schemes, or otherwise, 
while its activity is ensured by the imposition of a further 
obligation, “failing the provision of work, to provide mainte- 
nance, should necessity exist,” for the registered workman 
and those dependent on him. Nor is the local unemployed 
authority given any option as to the terms it shall offer. 
The only means by which it can escape the duty laid upon 
it is ‘a refusal on the part of the unemployed workman 
to accept reasonable work upon conditions not 
lower than those that are standard to the work in the 
locality.” We have left the principle of a “living” wage 
far behind. The standard is not to be what a man and 
his family can live on, but what is the “standard” wage 
in the district. A Central Unemployment Committee 
representing T'rade-Unions and certain Departments of 
the Government is to frame the schemes already men- 
tioned, and the Local Government Board is invested with 
what are apparently concurrent powers to frame schemes 
for giving work to the unemployed “ on works of national 
utility.” These powers it may use at all times, and per- 
mission becomes compulsion “ during all periods when the 
Board of Trade returns show that the unemployed persons 
exceed four per cent. of the employees reported upon as 
regards the state of the labour market or when the 
registers of the Registration Authorities created by this 
Act show exceptional distress to exist.” It is pretty safe 
to say that with such a provision of work as this always 
awaiting the unemployed when they exceed four per 
cent., the supply of men registered as unemployed 
will always be abundant, and in this way the new 
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powers of the Local Government Board will be kept 
in constant exercise. 

This amazing Bill may not unfairly be described as a 
Bill to make the State the general employer of all workmen 
who for whatever reason may prefer an engagement on one 
of the schemes provided by the local or central authorities 
to the service of a private employer. There are many 
reasons for such a preference. The finding of private 
work sometimes implies 2 good deal of trouble. A job 
has to be.looked for, and there may be an overplus of 
applicants. The machinery of the Bill saves the work- 
man this labour and uncertainty. All the applicant 
has to do is to register himself as unemployed. When 
this simple formality has been complied with uncer- 
tainty and exertion are alike at an end. The work 
will come to him, or if by any exceptional neglect or 
incapacity of the local authority he finds himself without 
a job, he need be under no anxiety on the subject. The 
Bill creates a Central Committee that sits up aloft and 
keeps watch over the interests of unemployed men. Even 
if this august body should for the moment be unmindful 
of its responsibilities, he need not distress himself. The 
local authority which has not employed him is bound to 
maintain him, and he must be an exceptionally industrious 
person if he cares greatly which of the two courses the 
authority elects to take. Every man will, in fact, be 
entitled by Act of Parliament to sing the grand old 
pauper song—quoted by us elsewhere— 


“Then banish all sorrow and drive away care, 
For the State it is bound to maintain us.” 


Nor is the ease and certainty of getting work the only reason 
which is likely to make the new State service popular. The 
“ works of national utility ” on which the State workmen will 
be employed will not be of a kind which will demand an 
exaggerated rate of speed. The nation has waited for them 
until now without suffering any conscious inconvenience, 
and it is not likely to develop any wild anxiety to see them 
finished when once they have been begun. There will be no 
more contracts filled with inconvenient clauses subjecting 
the contractor to all manner of penalties if he delays com- 
pletion ; and there will always be workmen to whom the 
absence of such provisions will seem a real advantage. 
The dislike of being hustled is a very common feeling, and 
an employment which gives a fairly complete assurance 
that this dislike will be respected will have many attractions. 
Even if the State should be disposed in the first instance 
to imitate the private employer, and insist on a job being 
got through in what the workmen consider an uncon- 
scionably short time, this improbable activity will not last 
very long. As the employees of the State multiply, they 
will have a growing power of influencing the Government, 
for by the eleventh clause of the Bill relief given under it, 
whether it take the shape of work or maintenance, shall 
be “no disqualification for voting.” As each year passes 
more of the workmen in the employment of the State will 
be on the electoral roll, and by consequence be able to 
make their wishes known to the powers whose interest it 
will be to consult them. 


It is not probable, we fear, that the nation will find 
much compensating advantage in the works of public 
utility on which the unemployed will be engaged. No one 
has yet discovered the need of them, nor has private enter- 
prise seen any chances of profit in undertaking them. If, 
indeed, they could be carried through without cost to the 
nation, there might be something to be said for them. 
But this will be the one characteristic which they will 
not possess. The wages paid must not fall below the 
standard rate, and the tenth clause arms the autborities, 
whether local or central, with authority to “ provide 
dwellings, buildings, material, tools, implements, machinery, 
and plant, and to acquire land compulsorily.” Whether 
the schemes for which these costly arrangements are made 
shall be paid for “ wholly or partly out of monies voted by 
Parliament,” or wholly or partly out of “the funds pro- 
vided for special or general county, county borough, 
borough, and urban district purposes,” is left to the 
decision of the Local Government Board. ‘The only point 
which is determined is that the money needed will have 
to come from one or other of these sources; and as the 
number of the receivers of the State wage will con- 
tinually grow, and as the more there are of them the 
more impossible it will be to turn them adrift, the works 





—— 


of public utility are likely to prove a private burden f 
immense and increasing magnitude. We are necessaril 
writing in ignorance of the disposition of the Government 
towards this Bill; but we do not doubt that when these 
lines appear they will be found to refer to a measure which 
has been resisted by the Cabinet and rejected by the House 
of Commons. The Government are weak, and a lar 
portion of the Commons wild and ignorant, but we have 
not yet reached the point of Bzdlam let loose at 
Westminster. 





THE CROATIAN CRISIS. 


fFXHE remarkable result of the recent elections to the 

Diet of Agram marks a new and important develop- 
ment in the Croatian question, which forms to-day more 
than ever the Achilles’ heel of Hungary, and which is bound 
to assume ever-growing dimensions as such projects as 
the Sandjak Railway inaugurate a new economic era in the 
Northern Balkans. The time is ripe for a discussion of 
this subject, for the Croatian crisis, which, after dragging 
on for many months, has now reached an acute stage, 
raises the whole question of the Southern Slavs, aud affects 
a tract of country stretching from the Styrian Alps to 
the Albanian and Bulgarian frontiers. ‘The complicated 
nature of the problem ought not to deter the political 
student, for the Jougo-Slavs (as the French call them) and 
the Poles may at no very distant date form the two storm- 
centres of Central Europe. The difficult Bohemian question 
is mere child’s-play compared with that of the Southern 
Slavs. For the rivalry of German and Czech can, and 
we hope will soon, be solved without altering the 
mechanism of the Dual Monarchy. On the other hand, 
what was known till 1848 as the Illyrian question, and 
what has now resolved itself into a struggle between 
Pan-Serb and Pan-Croat, cannot be brought to a really 
satisfactory conclusion without affecting the destinies of 
five European countries,—Austria, Hungary, Servia, 
Montenegro, and Turkey. While Belgrade and Cettinje 
are rival claimants for the headship of the Serb race, 
the fair dream of reviving Stephen Dushan’s Serb Empire 
meets with the most uncompromising opposition from 
Croatia, which hopes to shake off all connexion with Buda- 
pest, and to reunite Dalmatia and Bosnia—if not even 
Servia and the Banat—under the ancient Crown of 
Zvonomir. <A brief historical retrospect can alone make 
clear these rival tendencies and aspirations. 

The same century which saw Henry II.’s expedition to 
Ireland saw the final union of Croatia with Hungary, 
whose King could assert the triple claims of conquest, 
inheritance, and election. For eight centuries the Croats, 
while recognising as their Sovereign the wearer of the 
Crown of St. Stephen, retained a certain, but ill-defined, 
measure of Home-rule. The Turkish conquest. which 
dismembered Hungary naturally tended to strengthen 
Croatian autonomy, and this fact was strikingly empha- 
sised when the Diet of Agram accepted the Pragmatic 
Sanction eleven years before it was sanctioned by the 
Hungarian Parliament. The eighteenth century closed 
amid a general revival of national sentiment, and in 
Croatia this was encouraged by Napoleon's creation of a 
new Illyrian State, reaching from Laibach to Ragusa. The 
reality lasted only nine years, under the enlightened rule 
of Marshal Marmont. The dream still remains, though 
the name of Illyria vanished in the storms of 1848. 
Croat nationality, developed by the genius of Louis Gaj, 
was roused to fever-pitch by the efforts of the Hungarian 
Diet, led by Kossuth, to impose the Magyar language 
upon Croatia; and the linguistic monomania of the 
Magyars, which is unhappily repeating itself to-day, 
was unquestionably the reason why all the non-Magyar 
races of Hungary, above all the Croats under Jellacic, 
fought on the Austrian side in 1848. During the next 
twenty years the Croats were subject to Austrian 
absolutism, which tactlessly wasted the fruits of victory 
by alienating all the races that had espoused its cause. 
After this interlude, the Ausgleich between Hungary and 
Austria was followed in 1868 by the Ausgleich between 
Hungary and Croatia. While the Germans in Cisleithania, 
by the grant of autonomy, won Polish support against the 
weaker races, the Magyars made substantial concessions to 
the Croats, in order to obtain a free hand against the five 
other races of Hungary proper. Then as ever Croatia 
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roved to be the Achilles’ heel of Hungary; and the 
amous “ blank sheet ” which Deak left the Croats to fill 
jn, while characteristic of his generous nature, has served 
only to whet instead of assuaging the appetite of the 
Croats. By this Treaty, which rests upon a contract 
between the Central Parliament and the Diet of Agram, 
Croatia (or strictly speaking the Triune Kingdom of 
Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia, the last of which still 
forms an integral part of Austria) enjoys complete 
autonomy under its Ban or Governor, who is appointed by 
the King on the proposal of the Hungarian Premier. It 
js represented at Budapest by forty delegates from the 
Croatian Diet, who can only attend debates which affect 
the whole country, but have the right to use their own 
language instead of Magyar. The Ban, supported by 
three sectional chiefs, leads the Government in the local 
Diet, which controls local administration, justice, education, 
and to some extent even finance. 

Despite the great services of Bishop Strossmayer and a 
few others, it cannot be said that Croatia has kept pace 
with Hungary in the remarkable revival of the past forty 
years; but this is perhaps due less to the inferior political 
talents of the Croats than to backward agrarian conditions. 
Hungary, after acting with generosity in 1868, has steadily 
favoured the status quo, and has thus created the impres- 
sion among the Croats that she wished to stem their 
progress. Since the Ausgleich relations between the two 
countries have more than once been strained almost to 
breaking-point, nor has military occupation been unknown; 
but despite ominous rumblings, the machine of State has 
never absolutely refused to move. ‘Ihe system by which 
Croatia was so long kept within bounds has become 
identified with the name of Count Khuen-Hedérviry, who 
was Ban from 1885 till the fall of the Liberal Party in 
1905. His methods were far from noble, but they were 
generally effective. He aimed at maintaining a Govern- 
mental party in touch with the Liberal Party in Hungary 
proper, and with a majority in the Diet of Agram. This 
National Party, as it was called, shared the fate of the 
Hungarian Liberals in 1905-6, and since then chaos has 
reigned in Croatia. 

‘he responsibility for this state of affairs rests with 
Mr. Francis Kossuth and Mr. Poldényi (the ex-Minister of 
Justice), who as leaders of the Independent Party con- 
cluded in the autumn of 1905 a pact with the Opposition 
in the Croatian Diet. This pact, known as the Fiume 
tesolution, the exact terms of which are still doubtful, 
was above all else a reckless attempt to overthrow the 
existing régime in both countries, and in this it sueceeded 
only too well. But the Resolutionists, or Serbo-Croat 
Coalition as they are now called, did not possess a working 
majority in the Diet; and progress was made impossible 
during the winter of 1906-7 by the obstruction of the 
Starcevic Party. This party, named after its founder, 
pursues a “Sinn Fein” policy, claiming absolute inde- 
pendence for Croatia (though under Hapsburg sway), not 
recognising the Hungaro-Croatian Ausgleich, but, unlike 
its Irish kinsman, allowing its members to take their seats 
in the Diet. 

As if the situation were not lamentable enough already, 
the Hungarian Coalition last May provoked a conflict with 
the Serbo-Croat Coalition by a new Bill regulating the 
status of the railway officials. The point at issue is by no 
means sensational; but, none the less, it raises the whole 





question of the Constitutional relations of Croatia and 
Hungary, which has been more or less dormant since 1868. 
In practice, Magyar, as the language of State, has always | 
been the official language of the railway system of the | 
entire country, but the awkward fact remains that the law 
recognises the rights of the Croatian language. The 
Hungaro-Croatian Ausgleich of 1868 declares (in § 9) the 
railway system to be one of the “ joint affairs” of the two 
countries, while § 57 recognises Croatian as the official 
language for all organs of the joint Government within the 
bounds of Croatia (and hence also for the railways). 
Hence the attempt of the new Bill to legalise Magyar as 
the language of all State railways at once roused the Croats 
from their tacit recognition, and induced them to insist 
upon a strict fulfilment of the Ausgleich. 

This impasse speedily led to obstruction by the forty 
Croat delegates in the Hungarian Parliament; the | 





throughout the early summer. At length the Wekerle 
Cabinet introduced a law containing a single clause, which 
authorised the Minister of Commerce to enforce the dis- 
puted clauses by Ministerial order pending their acceptance 
by Parliament! The Croats were beaten, but only by a 
trick of fatal precedent to its inventors; and the price of 
victory was the final ruin of the Magyarophil party in 
Croatia. A Magyar official was appointed Ban, but failed 
to obtain support from any Croat party; and now his 
successor, Baron Paul Rauch, despite the attendance of 
whole regiments of troops at the recent elections, bas only 
secured the return of a single Unionist! All three heads 
of his Government (the so-called sectional chiefs) have 
been defeated, and Mr. Supilo, the able Dalmatian 
journalist who leads the Serbo-Croat Coalition, will com- 
mand an absolute majority in the new Diet. Parlia- 
mentary government is impossible in Croatia unless the 
Hungarian Government yields; and the fierce racial 
Chauvinism which dominates its supporters will, it is to be 
feared, effectually prevent it from yielding. Matters will 
in that case only go from bad to worse, and the situation 
in Croatia will add to the ferment which already prevails 
among the Bosnian population and the non-Magvar races 
of Hungary proper. Complications in Servia would then 
be the only thing wanting to set flame to the South Slav 
powder-magazine. 

However strongly one may condemn the reckless attitude 
of the Hungarian Coalition, out of office and in office, 
towards Croatia, it is none the less impossible to refrain 
from sympathising with Hungary, who sees her only 
outlet to the sea more and more endangered by the growth 
of South Slav nationalism. The Croatian crisis is the 
Nemesis of the Coalition's rash and unstatesmanlike policy. 
The Kossuthist onslaught upon the Austro-Hungarian 
Ausgleich has reacted upon the Hungaro-Croatian Ausgleich, 
and to-day politicians are forced to admit that the latter is 
doomed, at any rate in its present form. Indeed, it is by 
no means fanciful to suggest that the first step towards a 
modified federation of the Hapsburg dominions may be taken 
in Agram. On the capacity of Baron Rauch to dispel the 
phantoms which his friends of the Coalition have conjured 
up depend many internal and external problems of the 
Dual Monarchy, and consequently of the Nearer East. 








THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 

fY\HE Apocryphal Scriptures deserve to be better read. 

They teem with wisdom and eloquence. The Church of 
England, while denying their authority, recommends their 
study “for example of life and instruction of manners,” 
and it is unfortunate from the point of view of letters, 
if from no other, that ber advice in this matter has been so 
little followed. The Apocrypha begins with the Book of 
Esdras, and the first four chapters contain a wonderful story. 
The incidents are briefly these. Darius, King of the Persians, 
had promised the Jews that they should be permitted 
to rebuild Jerusalem. “Rathumus the story-writer, and 
Semellius the scribe, and the rest of their council, and the 
judges that are in Celosyria and Phenice,” represented to him 
“that if this city be built again, and the walls thereof set 
up anew, thou shalt from henceforth have no passage in 
Celosyria and Phenice.” In accordance with this advice, he 
broke his oath, and forbade the building to continue. A 
young Jew employed about the Court determined to wring 
from Darius a renewal of his concession. He and two other 


| young men of the bodyguard arranged a contest of wits 


which was to take place in a season of mirth before Darius. 


| Whatever may have been the race of the others, he who won 


was a Jew, and exacted permission to rebuild Jerusalem as 
his reward, 

In the second year of his reign Darius 
unto all his subjects, and unto all his household, and unto all 
the princes of Media and Persia, and to all the governors and 
captains and lieutenants that were under him, from India 
unto Ethiopia, of an hundred twenty and seven provinces.” 
At the end of the first day, when the guests “ had eaten and 
drunken, and being satisfied were gone home,” in the middle 
of the night the three young men met together to devise an 
entertainment for next day. They “spake one to another” 
and said: * Let every one of us speak a sentence: he that 


“ 


made a great feast 


Kossuthist Government was hoist with its own petard, | shall overcome, aud whose sentence shall seem wiser than the 


and the business of Parliament was at a standstill 


others, unto him shall the king Darius give great gifts, and 
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great things in token of victory.” Accordingly “every one 
wrote his sentence, sealed it, and laid it under king Darius 
his pillow.”” These sentences were to be the subjects of rival 
speeches, and were as follows :—* The first wrote, Wine is the 
strongest. The second wrote, The king is strongest. Tle 
third wrote, Women are strongest: but above all things 
Truth beareth away the victory.” Presently, “ when the 
king was risen up, they took their writings, and delivered 
them unto him.” Then Darius sent forth, and called “all the 
princes of Persia and Media, and the governors, and the 
captains, and the lieutenants, and the chief officers; and sat 
him down in the royal seat of judgment; and the writings 
were read before them.” The young men began their contest, 
and the first speaker was he who had written of the strength 
of wine, “and he said thus, O ye men, how exceeding strong 
is wine! it causeth all men to err that drink it: it maketh the 
mind of the king and of the fatherless child to be all one; of 
the bondman and of the freeman, of the poor man and of the 
rich: it turneth also every thought into jollity and mirth, so 
that a man remembereth neither sorrow nor debt, and it 
maketh every heart so that a man remembereth 
neither king nor governor; and it maketh to speak all 
things by talents: and when they are in their cups, 
they forget their love both to friends and brethren, and a 
little after draw out swords: but when they are from the 
wine, they remember not what they have done. O ye men, 
is not wine the strongest, that enforceth to do thus? And 
when he had so spoken, he held his peace.” It is difficult to 
imagine how the delight and consolation, the degradation 
and oblivion, to be found in strong drink could be better 
described. The audience make no comment upon the dis- 
course. “ The second that had spoken of the strength of the 
king” began immediately. Plainly he was a courtier. His 
flattery is finely worded. He knows his work, reckons with 
his host,and does not fear to disgust with praise a man born 
in the purple. “O ye men,” he exclaims, “do not men excel 
in strength, that bear rule over sea and land, and all things in 
them? But yet the king is more mighty: for he is lord of 
all these things, and hath dominion over them.” The king, 
he reminds the assembled vassals, is but one man, yet 
the lives and deaths of all his subjects are in his hands. 
“Tf he bid them make war the one against another, they 
do it.” At his word “they slay and are slain.” Not his 
armies alone acknowledge his supremacy. “Those that are 
no soldiers, and have not to do with wars, but use husbandry, 
when they have reaped again that which they have sown, they 
bring it to the king, and compel one another to pay tribute 
unto the king.” The king is disobeyed in nothing. “If he 
command to kill, they kill; if he command to spare, they 
spare; if he command to smite, they smite; if he command 
to make desolate, they make desolate ; if he command to build, 
they build; if he command to cut down, they cut down; if he 
command to plant, they plant.” There is not a word in all his 
speech about what is or should be the attitude of the ruler. It 
is a piece of servile homage paid to power alone. “ Then the 
third, who bad spoken of women, and of the truth,” and who 
is of course a Jew and the victor, “began to speak.” It is 
not, he declares, “the great king, nor the multitude of men, 
neither is it wine, that excelleth; who is it then that ruleth 
them, or bath the lordship over them? Are they not women ? 
Women have borne the king and all the people that bear rule 
by sea and land. Evenof them came they: and they nourished 
them up that planted the vineyards, from whence the wine 
cometh.” Men love to amass silver and gold and treasures of 
every kind, yet, “letting all those things go,” they “ fix their 
eyes fast on her.” Do they not “labour and toil, and give 
and bring all to the woman”? And those that love a life of 
adventure, to whom romance is more than merchandise, is it 
not the same with them? “ Yea, a man taketh his sword, and 
goeth his way to rob and to steal, to sail upon the sea and 
upon rivers; and looketh upon a lion, and goeth in the dark- 
ness; and when he hath stolen, spoiled, and robbed, he bringeth 
it to his love.” What power has reason against her charm ? 
“Yea, many there be that have run out of their wits for 
women, and become servants for their sakes. Many also have 
perished, have erred, and sinned, for women.” And now, with 
the strange histrionic power of the Jew, the speaker forces his 
audience to illustrate his theme. Is not the king who sits 
before them “great in his power,” yet who sits beside him ? 
“ Apame,” who is “the daughter of the admirable Bartacus.” 


rich, 





ia, 
At this very moment is she not proving the truth of his 
argument? “taking the crown from the king's head, and 
setting it upon her own head; she also struck the king with 
her left hand.” The king is under her spell, “ he gazed upon 
her” without resentment. “If she laughed upon him, be 
laughed also: but if she took any displeasure at him, the king 
was fain to flatter, that she might be reconciled to him again, 
O ye men, how can it be but women should be strong, seeing 
they do this?” Like a true artist, the speaker knows up to 
what point he can strain the sympathy of his audience. Now 
“the king and the princes looked upon one another: go he 
began to speak of the truth.” With even greater hardihoog 
than he has shown already, he begins his peroration. “Great 
is the truth, and stronger than all things,” he cries, “Tt 
endureth, and is always strong; it liveth and conquereth for 
evermore.” Truth is the eternal quest of man. The stars are 
kept in their courses thereby. “All the earth calleth upon 
the truth, and the heaven blesseth it: all works shake and 
tremble at it, and with it is no unrighteous thing. Wine js 
wicked, the king is wicked, women are wicked, all the children 
of men are wicked, and such are all their wicked works; and 
there is no truth in them; in their unrighteousness algo 
they shall perish.” But truth must remain “the strength, 
kingdom, power, and majesty, of all ages, Blessed be the 
God of truth.” 

The third is “ found wisest,” and is told to ask for what he 
will, “Then said he unto the king, Remember thy vow, 
which thou hast vowed to build Jerusalem, in the day when 
thou comest to thy kingdom.” When the day was over and 
the guests departed, and “ when this young man was gone 
forth, he lifted up his face to heaven toward Jerusalem, and 
praised the King of heaven, and said, From thee cometh 
victory, from thee cometh wisdom, and thine is the glory, and 
Iam thy servant. Blessed art thou, who hast given me wisdom: 
for to thee I give thanks, O Lord of our fathers.” 

So does this ancient writer of history or of fiction depict 
for us the manners of the Persian Court. He is a realist, but 
also an idealist, as every realist must be who does not leave 
out of account one half of the facts of the world. The scene 
suggested in so few strokes is brilliant,—a crowned and 
liveried crowd, pleased with flattery, tolerant of vulgarity, alive 
to every intellectual sensation. The modern realist would 
probably show us this and nothing more. The ancient Hebrew 
pursues reality further. He goes below the surface, and seeks 
underneath for the sources of our social and spiritual being. 
He opens for us the heart of one man, and shows in juxta- 
position to the vanity, pride, servility, and worldly wisdom, 
which any casual observer may see and censure, the two 
stronger and more lasting emotions of patriotism and religion. 
It is this which makes the first four chapters of Esdras not 
merely a picture of manners as they were more than two 
thousand years ago, but an instruction in life as it always 
remains, 





A SIMPLIFIED CALENDAR. 

— generation—we might say every decade—rides 

some hobby of reform ; and perhaps the present decade 
would not misspend its time if it introduced, or at all 
events prepared the way for, a reform of our rather illogical 
calendar. It might very well have happened that this decade 
would be fixing its attention on the establishment of a decimal 
coinage, which would probably make our commerce easier in 
foreign lands; but as a matter of fact there are more signs 
at the moment that attention is being turned to the rearrange- 
ment we have mentioned of the conventional measurements 
of time and to the better disposal of the hours of daylight. 
Last August we wrote of Mr. William Willett’s attractive 
scheme for saving the two hundred and ten hours of daylight 
which he calculates are wasted on an average by every person 
in every year. His expedient was that at 2 a.m. on each of 
four Sunday mornings in April standard time should advance 
twenty minutes, and on each of four Sundays in September 
should recede twenty minutes. People would be conscious of 
the loss or gain of time no more than passengers on board ship 
are conscious of it when the clock is altered according to the 
ship's position. Under this redisposition of time a man—to 
take only one example—who leaves off work at 12 o'clock on 
Saturday would have as much daylight before him as the man 
who leaves off work under the present conditions at 10.40 a.m. 
The substance of this scheme is now before Parliament in & 
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Bill, We are not sanguine of its success; but we are unable 
ourselves to see any objections to it, except such as are pro- 
posed by deep-seated conservatism or lethargic prejudice. 
And now there is laid before us a cognate scheme for removing 
the unquestionable inconveniences of our calendar. Like Mr. 
Willett’s proposal, the reform of the calendar suggested by Mr. 
Alexander Philip (“A Proposal for a Simplified Calendar” ; 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 6d. net) is extremely 
There may be scientific objections to it of which we 


simple. 
If so, we should be glad to hear of them; but 


are unaware. 
even though we keep an open mind, we think the proposal 
deserves consideration. 

The true length of the year is capable of different estimates. 
The sidereal year, or period between the earth's departure from 
a particular point in her orbit and her return to it, as ascer- 
tained by reference to the fixed stars, may be called a constant 
quantity; but it differs from the tropical year, which is 





reckoned as the period between the departure of the sun from |} 


the equinox and its return. The seasons depend upon the 


tropical year, which for that reason has been adopted as the 


civil year, and is the only measurement we take account of in | 


human affairs. The mean solar day is naturally a constant 
quantity, as the rotation of the earth on its axis is constant; 
but the adaptation of it to the civil year is a ticklish 
matter, and this is the first object of every calendar. The 
mean solar day and the civil year are really measurements 
in different terms. The mean solar day is not an exact fraction 
of the civil year, nor the civil year an exact multiple of any 
given number of mean solar days. It is astonishing with how 
much accuracy early civilisations discovered the ratio between 
these two things. But in spite of the comparative accuracy, 
the errors in measurements gradually accumulated, till in 
B.C. 45 Julius Caesar undertook to restore the calendar to its 
supposed original relation to the seasons. His interpolated 
“year of confusion,” which worked off the arrears, lasted for 
445 days. At the same time he introduced what is practically 
the present arrangement of the months, and fixed January Ist 
as the beginning of the year, thus establishing what is known 
as the Julian Calendar. But the Julian Calendar provided 
for a tropical year of 565} days, whereas the true length of the 
year is 365 days 5 hours 48 minutes 46°15 seconds. In other 
words, the Julian Calendar in reforming a year that was too 
short made it more than eleven minutes too long. This 
error amounts to a day in 131 years. It was corrected at the 
suggestion of Pope Gregory XIII. by dropping leap year out 
of three of every four “century years.” When the Gregorian 
Calendar was introduced into England in 1752 the error 
of the Julian Calendar amounted to eleven days, and con- 
sequently the days September Srd and Il4th 
were omitted, and at the same time the beginning of the 
English year was changed from March 25th to January Ist. 
The threats of the mobs who cried “Give us back our eleven 
days!” thinking that they had been in some way defrauded 
of that amount of time, and the difficulty of dating events 
which happened in one year according to the Old Style of 
reckoning and in another according to the New Style, are 
examples the one of ignorant prejudice against changes in 
the calendar and the other of the fact that chronological 
difficulties are by no means an insuperable objection to 
change. Even now the Gregorian Calendar contains an error 
of a few seconds, but for all practical purposes it establishes 
a correct relation between the mean solar day and the tropical 
year. 

But every calendar, besides establishing this relation, has a 
secondary object, which is the division of the year into months 
and weeks, This does not depend upon the movements of 
the earth, and therefore is in a sense arbitrary. If the division 
is made entirely at the discretion of mankind, why not have 
a convenient arrangement instead of an inconvenient one ? 
That is the question which Mr. Philip arrives at and answers 
in his own way. He reminds us that August contains 
thirty-one days for no more valid reason than that Augustus 
considered that the month named after him should be as long 
as the longest, and to that end he disarranged the Julian 
syllabus. The four so-called quarters of our year are 
irregular; the first consists of ninety days, the second of 
ninety-one days, and the third and fourth of ninety-two days 
each. The calculation of the period between any given date 
in one month and any given date in another is unnecessarily 
complicated. Again, no month, except February, which exists 


between 














in grotesque isolation, is a multiple of weeks. There are other 
inconveniences, but they are all merged in the one great in- 
convenience that the weeks run on without reference to the 
end of the year, while the months exhaust the year, gnd 
consequently the correspondence between the day of the 
week and the day of the month is not only irregular among 
the months, but varies each year. “Nothing but custom,” 
says Mr. Philip, “and an apparently universal ignorance of 
the extremely simple way in which these inconveniences can 
be obviated could possibly account for the apparent content- 
.” Certainly it would be 
an advantage, except, perhaps, for the publishers of almanacs, 


ment with which they are accepted 


if a particular day always fell on the same date. 

Mr. Philip's proposal is this. The first day of the year— 
New Year's Day—is to be regarded as a day apart, being 
indicated as I, 1906, I. 1907, and so on, and is not to be 
counted as a day of the week or as belonging to any month. 
From the business point of view it would be a dies non. 
The intercalary or Leap day required in Leap year is 
to be known as Leap Day, and treated similarly to New 
Year’s Day. The year would then consist of three hundred 


and sixty-four days, divided into four quarters of ninety- 


one days each. It would also be desirable to make the 
months January having lost New Year's 
Day, would have only thirty days, and the only other 
changes would be to take one day from July and one from 
October and add these to February, and make May and 
August each yield a day, which would be given to June and 
September. The lengths of the months would then stand like 
this: 30, 30, 31; 30, 30, 31; 30, 30, 31; 30, 30,31. This re- 
arrangement, says Mr. Philip, would cause no material 
disturbance. To us it certainly seems simpler than any 
of the various reforms of the calendar which have been 
proposed. Every quarter would consist of exactly thirteen 
weeks, and there would be a perpetual calendar, because the 
day of the week and the day of the month would always be the 
same. Certain statutory terms would fall on a Sunday; but 
they do that sometimes as it is; worse still, they cause con- 
fusion by the irregularity of the occurrence. We should no 
longer have to talk of the “first Thursday in the month”; if 
Thursday fell on April 2nd in one year, it would always do so. 
For ecclesiastical purposes a new schedule for Easter would 


symmetrical, 


have to be prepared like the one which was legalised in 1752, 
and is printed in the Prayer-book. This is not a matter 
which can be overlooked, but we imagine that it could be 
arranged satisfactorily by the ecclesiastical authorities. For 
the rest an international agreement adopting the simplified 
calendar would be desirable. 





ENGLISH LAWNS. 
~ \needabemnage E beyond and perhaps higher than the 
b pleasure of planning flower-beds and choosing flowers 
lies the pleasure of making a lawn. Only the most fortunate 
of all can have the chance of making a large lawn; that is a 
Corinth which is attained in dreams. But even in the laying 
out of a moderate-sized, even a little, lawn there can bea 
great deal of enjoyment, of which there is an annual reminder 
in the shilling handbook issued by Messrs. Sutton of Reading. 
The opening year brings the seed catalogues out as fast as 


the crocuses, and they make admirable reading late at night, 
when the dark garden dresses itself in the bluest delphiniums 
and the richest roses, and there are no sunless north winds 
and no slucs. But some of the serenest and most delicate 
reading of all is not of flowers, but of grasses, and especially 
the characteristics of grasses that will make, or might make, 
a new lawn. Shall it be a lawn of one kind of grass, or of 
several? Shall it be pure crested dogstail, dwarf and verdant, 
or shall it be the sheep's fescue of the downs, or shall it be a 
Shall it have yarrow 


mixture of poas and fescues and clover ? 
These 


in it, or shall it be severely grass, and grass alone? 
are questions which are not to be answered hastily, par- 
ticularly the yarrow question. They sow yarrow at Kew, 
but it is true that yarrow is not a grass. But, then, no more 
is clover. If one could make seven or eight lawns, it might 
be easier to decide such difficulties. 

However, the sowing comes almost last in the making of 
The first thing to do is to level and prepare 
the soil. Nobody in these days uses turf if the object is 
to get a really first-rate stretch of grass, for ordinary 


a lawn. 
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meadow turf is full of objectionable weeds, and even the 
finest turf from downland or common does not look as 
‘well at the end of a year as grass that has been properly 
sown. But it is no use sowing seed on every kind of soil 
and expecting good grass. You cannot sow on clay unless 
it is freely drained, and draining a lawn is not a business to 
be lightly undertaken. Sand, again, is almost hopeless; 
grass burns out of it under a bot sun like scorched velvet. 
It must have a layer of good thick loam spread over it, and 
then the sand will help to drain the loam. But the best 
foundation for a lawn is, no doubt, a good, deep, rich loam 
throughout, resting on a well-drained subsoil. Almost any 
grass-seed will make a lawn on that; the only necessity is to 
see that it is level and free from stones. When the stones 
have been picked out, so that it can be raked without dragging 
holes and bills in the surface, it must be rolled and cross- 
rolled, the firmer the better; another light raking of the com- 
pact earth opens it for the seed, and then, best on a quiet, dry 
day in March, the seed may be sown. No lawn can be well 
sown in a wind, which, besides drifting the seed in uneven 
patches, has the distracting habit of blowing it inconceivable 
distances into flower-beds. A second light raking stirs in the 
dogstail and the fescues (or the yarrow), and the whole surface 
must be rolled and cross-rolled again. How much seed ? 
The gardening treatises deal airily with the quantities to be 
used per acre, and, if they come to smiller areas, write of 
rods, poles, and perches, which no man may measure. One 
gallon to sixty square yards is liberal sowing. But the easy 
calculation of quantities of seed is not the only omission in 
the gardening-books. They tell you, quite rightly, that the 
seed must be protected from sparrows by stretching black 
cotton across it. What they do not tell you is that dogs and 
little children rush straight into the black cotton, and that 
the sown ground must be somehow fenced off. They tell you, 
too, that the young grass must be scythed, but in these days 
it may be difficult to get some one who can use a scythe. The 
mowing-machine freshly sharpened and set high is a good 
substitute. Lastly, they do not warn you aguinst wearing 
boots when rolling or sowing. Ponies wear boots on lawns. 
Men wear the oldest and wholly heelless indiarubber-soled 
fives-shoes. 

The first “lawn” sown is in most people's experience a 
tennis-lawn or a croquet-lawn, and the use of grass sown for 
games raises an important distinction. For the ground set 
apart for tennis or croquet cannot properly be called a lawn 
at all. “Tennis-green” and “croquet-green” ought to be 
the names, like “ bowling-green” and “ putting-green.” A 
lawn is a thing apart from games, with all the unsightly 
paraphernalia of hoops, sticks, nets, and courts marked out 
with whitewash. Tennis-courts and croquet-grounds ouglit 
to be screened off from the tranquil ease of shorn greensward, 
which has nothing in common with the rigid flatness and 
squareness of angular, defined areas of grass. A lawn is 
not necessarily wholly level. It may slope with the general 
lie of the ground on which the house is built. Nor, most 
certainly, should a lawn be square, or in any way limited by 
the formality of straight lines, except where it closely edges 
on the straightness of the house walls, when to attempt a 
curve would be obviously awkward and wrong. A lawn is a 
space of infinite quiet and plainness. It asks no questions; 
it suggests no difficulties; it raises no problems of rightness 
of colour; it is shapely with the grace of proper breadth and 
length, but it has no shape; it begins best when it begins 
wide and closely shaven, and it ends best when you cannot 
tell quite where it ends, merged into the dusk of tree-shadows 
or the brilliance of flowers. Best of all, perhaps, it ends with 
a wide opening on a distant view of hills or woods or water; a 
vision set far enough away to dim all the outlines into a haze 
of blue, and to blow into the garden a sense of large air and 
clean winds. Such a view should be framed with the lawn 
trees and shrubs; and of all trees that belong to level spaces 
of shorn grass, no tree can match the cedar. Tennyson had 
his favourite lawn trees :— 


“ Witch-elms that counterchange the floor 
Of this flat lawn with dusk and bright ; 
And thou, with all thy breadth and height 
Of foliage, towering sycamore.” 


But the tree of trees in a garden is still the cedar, smooth- 
stemmed, dark and sbining, superb with its vast round bole 





and its splendour of outspread branches; Matthew Arnold's 
tree :— 
“Hark! ah, the nightingale— 

The tawny-throated ! 

Hark, from that moonlit cedar what a burst! 

What triumph! hark !—what pain!” 
That is one of the nobilities of a lawn, the lighting of its great 
trees and its broad floors by night. For a lawn, depending on 
design and spacing for its beauty, has a charm which does not 
cease, like the flower-border’s, with sunlight. A lawn should 
bave warmth; it should spread sunny, unshadowed levels of 
open sward ; it should be set about with clumps and boundaries 
of glowing shrubs, crimson and scented rhododendrons, pink 
and copper azaleas, magnolias of the whiteness of alabaster, 
But with the warmth should be a sense of possible coolness: 
it must be the “wet, bird-haunted English lawn,” cold at 
night with the clear coldness of starlight, springing with June 
rain, drenched and grey with September dews. 

“ Bird-baunted” it must be, and there are perhaps three 
wild birds which belong peculiarly to the level orderliness of 
«lawn. The thrush and the blackbird are two of them, and 
no stretch of mown garden looks as happy and quiet as it 
should without thrushes cocking their wise heads sideways at 
worms moving in the grass-roots, or blackbirds glancing 
nervously out of the corners of their yellow-brown eyes. The 
third bird is not the robin, for he belongs to the doorstep and 
the window-sill and the spade-handle, nor the sparrow, for he 
belongs everywhere and nowhere. It is the pied wagtail, the 
dishwasher who flirts his tail and chirps as he flirts over all 
the grass as if it were his grass,—and his grass it is. A more 
formal lawn than the true lawn, terraced and balustraded, 
ought perhaps to carry peacocks; but there is no rest in 
peacocks, Gardeners, too, have nothing to say for peacocks, 
though that is not necessarily a disqualification. For gardeners 
will not have moss in Jawns, which is a delightful thing to feel 
and to see; nor, if they cun help it, will they have daisies, and 
daisies are surely the loveliest of all carpets that can be 
spread, The infinite freshness of the scent of daisies, and the 
white and yellow sunniness of their clustered faces dotted 
about the green, are a glory of April and May which a truer 
sense of real gardening will some day welcome, as it has 
welcomed the wildness of anemones and bluebells in place of 
the perpetual round of “bedding-out.” There is a beauty of 
its own in the formal, unspecked greenness of the lawn of an 
Oxford quadrangle, and no lawn ought to be wild enough to 
admit the smuailest beginning of a plantain. But the real 
English lawn is less formal than the Oxford college's, and its 
moss and its daisies are a real part in it, in spite of all the 
gardeners, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE ABBE LOISY’S NEW BOOK. 
(To Tue Eviron or Tue “Sexcraron.” J 

S1tr,—Both on its merits and on account of its authorship the 
Abbé Loisy’s “Simples Réflexions”* is the most notable 
comment on the recent Syllabus and Encyclical that has 
appeared. That it comes late is not wholly a disadvantage : 
there has been time for a certain interpretation of those docu- 
ments to be supplied by subsequent utterances of the Holy 
See and by its administrative action; while the simultaneous 
publication of the writer's long-expected Commentary on the 
Synoptic Gospels gives the book, short as it is, additional 
significance. It is clear, thorough, incisive; no issue is 
evuded; the tendency to edification, the bane of religious 
writers, is conspicuously absent; the personal touches, 
inevitable in the circumstances, are dignified and reserved :— 

“TLaissez-moi vous dire, Trés Saint-Pire, en toute simplicité, 
que si les modernistes ctaient les hommes que vous croyez, ils 
auraient devant vos censures et vos reproches une autre attitude 
que celle qu’ils savent garder: j’ajouterai que si celui qui écrit 
ces lignes était l’orgueilleux que vous dénoncez en particulier 
comme dans vos Encycliques, il ne serait pas resté dans |’Eglise 4 
subir les humiliations dont on l’abreuve depuis quinze ans, et 
auxquelles Votre Sainteté a mis le comble. Peut-étre en est-il 
parmi nous qui pourraient vous répondre: Nous avons renoncé & 





* Simples Rijlerions sur le Décret du Saint-Ofice et sur VEncyclique. Par 
rae Loisy. Chez l’Auteur, Ceffonds, pres Montier-en-Der (Haute-Marne), 
{3 r.J 
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tout, excepté a notre conscience; s’il vous plait de nous frapper, 
ne mélez pas d’injures 4 vos coups.” 

The book is divided into three sections. The first consists 
of short comments on each of the sixty-five condemnations 
of the Decree Lamentabili; the second, entitled “ Vérités 
Oficielles,” of a transposition of these condemnations into pro- 
positions representing the positive direction which the Vatican 
desires to give to Catholic thought; while the last is a 
criticism of the Encyclical Pascendi. 

Of the minimising interpretation of the Papal pronounce- 
ments current among the moderate Liberals, represented in 
this country by the Dublin Review, M. Loisy will have nothing. 
That these pronouncements do not, as such and in form, fall 
under the Dogma of 1870 is true, But they express with 
remorseless logic the received teaching of the Church. And 
this teaching, from the standpoint of Roman Catholicism, is 
infallible. “Si l'autorité de I’Eglise est ce qu’enseigne la 
théologie catholique, la condamnation du modernisme par 
Pie X. est un jugement aussi infaillible et indiscutable que 
cette autorité méme.” And the hope that the opinions now 
condemned may, in a slightly amended form, be accepted by 
the Church at some future period is dismissed with little 
“Dieu me préserve d’enlever A qui que ce soit 
une illusion aussi consolante! Mais ceux qui ont été capables 
de se la donner sont incapables de la perdre. Je dois avouer 
que je ne la partage pas.” Why? Because the Church 
and the stream of the world's life are moving in different 
directions. “ L’Fglise ne marche pas dans le sens de la vie, 
et la vie la repousse.” 

M. Loisy is on sure ground when he rules out of court the 
two main assumptions of the Encyclical: that Modernism 
is a system of doctrine put forward by an organised party ; 
and that this system is based on an 4 priori foundation,—a 
speculative philosophy characterised as Immanentism or 
Agnosticism. There is no system; the ¢ is no party; there 
is no common underlying philosophy: the Apriorismus is on 
the side of the assailants, not of the assailed. It is possible 
that this account of the matter is not due to deliberate mis- 
representation on the part of the Papal theologians. The 
scholastie mind cannot picture to itself a teaching which is 
not systematic; the notions of history and of historical fact 
are foreign to it; that an individual should think, believe, 
will, or act apart from the group in which he is a unit is a 
possibility which it simply cannot conceive. Working in 
different fields, the Modernists have encountered the same 
facts and been led to the same general lines of explanation. 
Modernism consists not of a symmetrical body of propositions, 
but of a collection of, often disparate, observations, experi- 
ences, and inductions. “Par conséquent, il ne s’agit pas de 
déductions fondées sur le prétendu principe de défiguration, 
mais d’expériences critiques, de constatations historiques, de 
faits vérifiés autant que le permettent les conditions du 
témoignage.” On the one hand, the inevitableness of this; 
on the other, the far-reaching transformation of religious 
opinion and observance which it involves,—here is the twofold 
key to the controversy; its persistence, its bitterness, its 
certain end. 

The protagonists of orthodoxy are its least worthy repre- 
sentatives. No Christian can fail to be repelled by the 
temper of the Encyclical Pascendi; no honest man can 
approve of the measures of repression adopted by the 
Vatican. “La hiérarchie ecclésiastique devient une vulgaire 
police. Jamais plus vaste systéme de délation n’aura été 
organisé, avec moins de garantie pour ceux qui seront 
dénoneés. Petites précautions, petites tracasseries, petit rdle 
donné aux chefs des dioctses; petit résultat aussi, probable- 
ment, mais c’est l'avenir qui en décidera.” But behind the 
assassins of the pen and the whisper, behind the hand of the 
time-servers who in every community hang on to the skirts 
of the distributors of place, lies the multitude of the simple, 
to whom even the rudiments of scholarship are a closed 
book, and Catholicism, with all its limitations, moral and 
intellectual, stands for the religious idea. The essentials, 
indeed, remain. “Dieu reste le mot de l’énigme que posent 
devant les modernistes, comme devant les autres hommes, le 
monde et l'histoire; le Christ historique dans l’humilité de 
son service est assez grand pour justifier la christologie, et la 
christologie n’a pas besoin d’avoir été enseignée par Jésus 
pour étre vraie.” This, if it stood alone—and it does not 
stand alone—would be a sufficient refutation of the charge 


ceremony. 





of Unitarianism that has been brought against M. Loisy. 
But though the Gospel is the fact, Catholicism is for many 
its interpretation. And it is difficult, on M. Loisy's reading 
of the fact, to see how this interpretation holds. From 
the point of view of history, he tells us, the idea of the 
institution of the threefold hierarchy by Christ is a éhimera. 
Christ did not found the constitution of the Church, but a 
rudimentary society which became the Church. Much less 
did He set up in this Church an absolute monarchy. Philo- 
sophically the idea of a society autocratically governed 
by one ruler is that of a pure tyranny, incompatible 
with the normal development of civilised nations. The 
“Receive the Holy Ghost,” attributed by the author 
of the Fourth Gospel to the risen Christ, is inauthentic; 
the “This is my body” forms no part of the primitive 
tradition with regard to the Supper: what Jesus did 
was to hand bread and wine to His Disciples, telling 
them that henceforth He would neither eat nor drink with 
them till He did so in the Kingdom. God is the author of 
Scripture in the sense in which He is the architect of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, or Notre Dame at Paris. | It is the spirit of 
the sacred books, not their content nor the manner of their 
compilation, that assures their lasting worth. Finally, of 
Christ: “ Les lumiéres du Christ étaient dans sa conscience ; 
ses connaissances étaient celles du milieu populaire od il 
était né.” 

Three comments suggest themselves. (1) Anathema 
is not argument. Those who are most convinced that M. 
Loisy’s conclusions are mistaken will feel most keenly the 
folly of the attempt to meet them by authority. Ideas must 
be met, not by uuthority—as well meet a ghost with a cudgel— 
but by ideas. (2) There is nothing in M. Loisy’s position 
inconsistent with evangelical religion. But (3) it, is doubtful 
whether Roman Catholicism can stand without the supports 
of which he deprives it. This is not the place for a technical 
discussion of his criticism either of the sacred text or of the 
first age of Christianity; but to rely on its refutation is to 
rely on a broken reed. If experience is any guide, its lesson 
is that while on details differences of opinion may, and probably 
will, continue to exist, the onward march of the critical 
movement is unbroken,—no main position once lost has been 
regained. 

The antagonism of Catbolicism—by which is meant not the 
abstract, paper Catholicism which theorists contend for, and 
to which nothing in the world of fact corresponds, but of tbe 
concrete Catholicism of Pius X. and the Roman Congrega- 
tion—to actual life is too sharp for the former to hold its own 
unless it has, or is believed to have, direct divine sanction. If 
I believe that Christ enjoined an absolute submission to the 
Pope, I will swallow my scruples, and support the temporal 
power, the Vatican Definition, the Inquisition, the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and the rest. Butif He did not—if the only 
argument for Rome is that it represents more vividly than any 
other Church a non-existent religious unity, and a consensus 
which, so far as it exists at all, is a consensus of ignorance— 
why, then, it is another matter: the sufficient reason for 
Romanism falls to pieces like a house of cards, Though he 
does not draw the conclusion: “Je suis resté dans ]'Eglise 
parce que ma conscience ne me prescrivait pas d’en sortir,” the 
premiss is admitted by the most learned of living Roman 
Catholic divines. The situation that bas been created is grave. 
In mixed countries, such as England and Germany, the Evan- 
gelical Churches present in the last resort a way out of the 
difficulty. Secession, indeed, is a desperate remedy; and the 
finer natures are the least disposed to adopt it. The way, how- 
ever, is open; they may take it who will and can. But for 
Latin Christendom no such solution offers itself; practically 
the choice is between Vaticanism and the blank of freethought. 
It may be that the design of Providence is to lead the Latin 
races through this desert into a new synthesis of faith; it 
may be that, even at the eleventh hour, an alternative may be 
manifested, or that by a miracle the Papacy may be saved. 
‘* Le temps est le grand maitre sans lequel aucune vérité ne 
porte fruit en ce monde. On aurait tort de désespérer, soit de 
notre civilisation, soit de l’Eglise. Mais ce n'est pas quand 
elles se tournent le dos qu’on peut leur parler utilement 
d'accord.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. 

P.S.—Since the above was in type the greater excommuni- 
cation has been pronounced against M. Loisy. Pius X.-has 
burned his boats: the Papacy will be the sufferer. No 
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institution can safely come into conflict with the conscience 
and knowledge of the age: the fittest survives. It is im- 
possible even for the foi de charbonnier to conceive the 
Infinite and Eternal Being executing the vengeance or 
ministering to the caprices of an angry man. “ Though they 
curse, ‘yet bless Thou.” The words of St. Augustine (“De 
Vera Religione,” c. vi.) will be remembered :— 

“Sepe sinit divina providentia per nonnuullas nimium turbu- 
lentas carnalium hominum seditiones expelli de congregatione 
christiana etiam bonos viros. Quam contumeliam vel injuriam 
suam cum patientissime pro ecclesi# pace tulerint, neque ullas 
novitates, vel schismatis vel heresis, moliti fuerint, docebunt 
homines quam vero affectu et quanta sinceritate charitatis Deo 
serviendum sit Hos coronat in occulto Pater, in occulto 
videns. Rarum hoc videtur genus; sed tamen exempla non 
desunt; imo plura sunt quam credi potest.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 
A CENTRE PARTY. 
[To THE EpITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The suggestion for the formation of a Central Party 
that appeared in your issue of the 7th inst. appears to 
me to give the only hope of resisting, on the one hand, the 
separation of Ireland from the Union, and, on the other, of 
combating the return to the discredited policy of Protection, 
—I know not which would work the greater evil to our 
country. In forming such a party to maintain the Union, 
and at the same time to defend our commerce from artificial 
restrictions, funds will be wanted, and I shall be happy to 
contribute to the same to the best of my ability.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Francis J. SAVILE FOLJAMBE. 
Osberton, Worksop, Notts. 


[To tar Epitor or tHe “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Having been an active supporter of the Liberal Party 
for many years, but feeling nowadays out of touch with its 
present programme, I read your article in last week’s 


Spectator upon the proposed Central Party with very consider- 
able interest and also instruction. I find myself in the position 
of a man who has taken his share in the duties of citizenship, 
but who is now being led by his party into an uncertain and 
unknown wilderness. I remained with the Liberal Party 
through the Home-rule crisis, although opposed to Home-rule 
itself, but continuing to support the party upon general 
grounds of Liberalism. I was also utterly out of accord with 
the extreme Pro-Boer idea during the late war. But I now feel 
that the period has arrived when years of continuous ties of 
party, both political and personal, must be at length broken. 
The craven pandering to Socialism and Labour by the Govern- 
ment of to-day, notwithstanding its numerically mighty, but 
withal timid, majority, is a veritable object of disgust. I 
would rather continue to be dominated by a mainly hereditary 
House of Lords, even of a non-representative character, than 
place myself under the heel of Socialism as preached by its 
apostles in the market-place. But, quite apart from the 
general upheaval of our existing national and industrial 
conditions, the mere estimate of cost of the Socialistic 
programme is sufficiently appalling to cause any man 
taking due interest in public finance to pause. The cup 
is filled. “Why, then, don’t you join the Unionist 
Party ?” might be asked. The reply is, that I equally abhor 
Tariff Reform, or any other dangerous legislative inter- 
ference with our existing industrial methods. The Centre 
Party, therefore, offers an inducement and an opportunity to 
continue in public life in support of a policy which I believe 
to be more beneficial to the country. The formation of a new 
party is a colossal undertaking indeed. Still, the Government's 
policy of to-day renders the project, although admittedly 
difficult, by no means impossible of accomplishment. I trust, 
however, if the suggestion of a Centre Party should gather 
strength, that the new party will set itself to combat 
vigorously the selfish and sectional movement called 
“Labour” which is domineering the weak-kneed politicians 
of both our existing great parties,—I am, Sir, Xc., 
LIBERAL. 


(To tae Eprror or tur “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—If it be true that demand creates supply, it surely 
cannot be long before a “ Central” Party gets itself together. 





When Mr. Chamberlain turned his coat on the subject of the 
exchange of commodities, and when, as at this hour, the 
Liberal Party is working towards Protection through old-age 
pensions, and the Conservative Party by more direct methods 
there were, and there are, thousands of men anxious to 
maintain their old-time principles if only they knew exactly 
where to put themselves. The first thing is to get a habitation 
and a name. As to the latter, the “Central” Party is a 
correct description at the moment, but may not always be so, 
I suggest as an improved title the “Free Conservative” 
Party. These two words include and express the main prin. 
ciples of most moderate men, and they convey an idea which 
might attract many Conservatives and moderate Liberals, 
We need not at present worry about being represented in 
Parliament. We have first to solidify and organise a body 
of opinion which undoubtedly exists throughout the country, 
When we have done that, we shall not have to seek for 
candidates ; they will come to us,—a much healthier condition, 
I venture to differ from you in regard to waiting for an 
opportunity. I say that the opportunity is here and now, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Jas. Rawpg. 
101 Hill Lane, Southampton. 


[To THe Epitor or Tue “ Spectator.” | 

Str,—I notice your correspondent “ Centralist” wishes that a 
solution could be found as to the best means of electing a 
number of Centralist Members to the House of Commons, 
As an experienced politician, I beg leave to offer the following 
suggestion. There are at present a number of constituencies 
represented by Socialist-Labour Members. At the aext 
General Election in many of these cases the Socialist Member 
will not be opposed by the Liberal Party, and therefore the 
opportunity will arise to run a number of Centralist candi- 
dates, with the possibility of receiving sufficiently large 
support from Free-trade Conservatives and Liberals to carry 
the seats. Why not be ready with candidates and funds ?— 
I am, Sir, &e., FREE-TRADER. 

[Our correspondent’s suggestion is, we believe, thoroughly 
sound.—Ep, Spectator. ] 


{To THe EpITOR or THER “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I have read with interest your article in last week's 
Spectator upon a new Centre Party,—w party to which, asa 
strong advocate of Free-trade principles, with a bias against 
Socialism, I should be glad to attach myself. I think, how- 
ever, there is something wanting in the policy which you out- 
line. It is admirable, so far as it goes, but it is essentially 
conservative, in the true sense of the word. Now both the 
Tariff Reformers and the Socialists advocate respectively a 
policy which is undoubtedly progressive. No party will 
survive against their onslaughts which is not also progressive. 
Nor, indeed, could any honest man give his adherence to a 
party which should be purely conservative, seeing the very 
pressing need that there is for social reforms in England. I 
suggest, Sir, therefore, that the Centre Party should maintain 
in the forefront of its programme the cause of social reform, 
while stoutly opposing the reactionary measures of the Tariff 
Reformers and the Socialistic proposals of the Radicals— 
I an, Sir, &c., Vox Popvuti. 

[By all means let the Centre Party have a policy of social 
reform, provided that it is real reform, and progress not in 
the wrong but in the right direction. For example, we most 
earnestly desire a reform of the Poor Law,—a piece of social 
reform which would greatly benefit the working class, who 
are the chief sufferers by profligate Poor Law administration 
and expenditure. Let us, however, not be afraid of the gibe 
that we advocate a negative policy. That defect, if it is one, 
is at any rate shared by the Ten Commandments.—ED. 
Spectator. | 





BELGIUM AND THE CONGO. 
(To trae Eprror or tae “ Sprcrator.” | 
Srr,—Your interpretation of Sir Edward Grey’s speech in the 
House of Commons of February 26th is the interpretation 
which all of us who are anxiously following the developments 
of the Congo question placed upon it. But nowhere have I 
seen it expressed with such directness and felicity as in your 
issue of February 29th. Allow me to reproduce the passage 
from your article, for with the publication of the amended 
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Treaty of Cession we have, indeed, come to the parting of the 
ways. This is what you said :— 

“We have not, as we said, long to wait before we shall 

know whether the annexation scheme which is still the subject of 
dispute between King Leopold and the Belgian Cabinet will 
secure the absolute reversal of the economic system under which the 
Congo natives are so cruelly oppressed. If it does not provide 
for such a reversal, we cannot possibly assent to it as a satis- 
factory means of clearing our conscience.” 
Now we know conclusively that the Congo Reform Associa- 
tion’s predictions were right once more, and that M. Schol- 
laert’s “ Traité additionnel” was exclusively concerned with 
the settlement between the King and Parliament of the Crown 
foundation squabble. With this one exception, the Treaty 
stands where it did, and the compromise, as I ventured in my 
last letter in the Spectator to assert would be the case, has 
been accepted by the dissentient members of the Right. Failing 
outside intervention, the Treaty is now assured of a majority 
jn the Chamber, and it is virtually certain, as I have pre- 
viously explained, that it will be rushed through before the 
partial elections in May. 

It is a misfortune that probably not more than half-a-dozen 
copies of this Treaty and its annexes are to be found in this 
country. This alone can explain the singular inability to 
realise the gravity of the position at which we have arrived 
which characterises many of the newspaper comments, 
Yet a pretty full analysis of its contents, together with 
a map illustrating the same, was published by the 
Congo Reform Association in December last, and I shall 
be happy to send any of your readers a copy. Under 
this Treaty, which, let us remember, is actually signed, not 
only by the plenipotentiaries of the Congo State and of 
Belgium, but by the Belgian Government, and which the 
Belgian Government will immediately proceed to ask the 
Chamber to pass [the Chamber cannot alter it, but can only 
accept or reject it], Belgium solemnly undertakes to respect 
the “foundations, as also the acquired rights, legally recog- 
nised, of third parties,” and to “assume responsibility for the 
obligations of the Congo State such as they are set forth 
in Annex A.” Under the “Traité additionnel” the Crown 
“foundation,” as such, disappears, and is replaced by a 
monetary equivalent which does not concern us. 

What Belgium must therefore maintain are the foundation 
of the National domain, and the acquired rights of the vast 
monopolistic concerns which, with the National domain, cover 
the whole of the Congo. Throughout this gigantic area the 
negotiable wealth of the land—that is to say, the produce of 
the soil, which by every law, human and divine, belongs to the 
native population and constitutes its trading wealth—has been 
“legally” converted into the property of the Administration 
and its concessionnaires, for whom the native is compelled by 
force to harvest it. In the three years 1905-7 the Adminis- 
tration has obtained a sum of £2,479,888 by selling the produce 
thus obtained in the Antwerp market, and as a beneficiary in 
the profits, secured by the same process, of the concession- 
naires, That sum represents some 62 per cent. of its total 
revenues in those years. 

Now, Sir, the time has come to face the facts boldly, and 
boldly to proclaim the naked truth, The Belgian Govern- 
ment is deliberately proposing to commit an unconsulted 

electorate to annexation based upon the most colossal act of 
spoliation ever perpetrated in the history of mankind, at the 
expense of a helpless people numbering, according to its own 
published data, some twenty millions, and in a territory 
solemnly set aside for absolute freedom of commercial 
intercourse between its inhabitants and the outer world 
by the Great Powers. That is what this Treaty means. 
I defy contradiction. It is in black and white. The 
economic rights of these millions of people are swept out of 
existence by a system which takes no account whatever of 
native land tenure, denies that the native has any right to 
buy or to sell, and lowers him to the position of a brute beast. 
My attack upon the edifice of the Leopoldian conception has 
reposed from the very first upon the contention that the 
economic rights of the native population are the bulwark of 











their human liberties; that the destruction of those rights | 
has been the fundamental policy of the Congo State; and | desire to question the Imperial veto, but the point of view 
that as a consequence thereof abuses, atrocities, and enslave- | stated by the late Mr. Escombe ten years ago holds good 


ment have been necessary, fatal, and inevitable. This con- | to-day. 


tention, long misunderstood, denied, or fought shy of (because, 
no doubt, it went to rock-bottom), is now admitted by men of 


eminence whose views cannot be brushed aside, and was, 
indeed, embodied in the Resolution passed unanimously, and 
accepted by the Government, through the House of Commons 
on February 26th. 

Yet the Belgian Government has learned nothing, and 
actually proposes to saddle the Belgian people—without con- 
sulting them—with the onus, and expose them to the risks, of 
responsibility before the world for a step which will damn 
their country for generations. For it is useless to contend 
that annexation going through on this basis can be modified 
by any provisions at all in any “Colonial law” which could be 
conceivably drafted. No talk about Parliamentary control, 
or voting Budgets, is going to alter the accomplished fact. 
You cannot superimpose “reforms” upon a foundation of 
wholesale robbery. You cannot orient your administration 
in humane channels when it rests upon a conception which 
violates every practice of civilised government, and puts back 
the clock a thousand years. 

A grave responsibility has fallen upon his Majesty's 
Government. The country believes firmly that they will 
adopt such measures as will save the Congo races from the 
legalised perpetuation of a hitherto illegal tyranny. For 
those who have fought the Leopoldian conception year after 
year until its vileness has been dragged forth into the full 
light of day there is but one course to pursue,—to offer uncom- 
promising hostility to Belgian annexation on these lines, or on 
any lines which do not, to repeat your words, ensure an 
“absolute reversal of the economic system” existing.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. D. Moret. 

Hawarden, 

[ We cannot believe that Sir Edward Grey and the Cabinet 
will give their consent to any scheme of transfer which is 
open to the very serious objections stated by Mr. Morel. 
—Epb. Spectator. ] 





THE MORAL OF NATAT’S NATIVE TROUBLE. 
[To tur Epiror or rue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—May I crave the indulgence of your columns to put 
before your readers one aspect of the Zululand situation ? 
Hitherto Natal has been inclined to look with some suspicion 
on proposals for unification or federation. On every hand 
one hears it said: “* We stand to gain very little and to lose a 
lot.” The Zululand trouble, however, has brought directly 
home tothe people of this Colony the vital importance of some 
sort of South African union in its practical bearing upon at 
least one point of policy,—namely, that tangle of many-sided 
problems known as the native question. Even the most self- 
confident of Natal stalwarts are beginning to ask themselves 
whether the handful of whites in Natal—ninety-four thousand 
men, women, and children—are alone equal to the responsi- 
bilities, political, financial, and military, involved in managing 
natives, still 


The Debt 


Zululand plus three-quarters of a million 
organised in their fighting units, in Natal proper. 


| of the Colony is already over £200 per head of the white 


population. Last year’s rebellion cost £750,000, and this year 
we are again incurring a large addition to our unreproductive 
Debt. 

What is to be done? There is a general disinclination to 
invite the Imperial authority to reinstate itself in Zululand, 
although in this connexion it is popularly ignored that, under 
the Natal Constitution, the Imperial authority, through the 
supreme chief—i.e., the Governor—retains a very real right 
of control. In October last the Natal Government asked 
that two companies of the Norfolk Regiment should be sent 
to Eshowe, thereby hoping to avert the necessity of taking the 
steps which have since been taken. Lord Elgin is understood 
to have stipulated—as a condition precedent to the employ- 
ment of Imperial troops even in a passive capacity—for a 
voice in the settlement of our native policy. Consequently 
the negotiations fell through. But while nominally and 
publicly without responsibility or power, the Imperial 
authority behind the scenes is a factor to be reckoned with 
at every stage of the proceedings. Thg feeling, therefore, 
among many Colonists is that the present position is 
anomalous, and must inevitably lead to friction. There is no 


Speaking to the second reading of the Zululand 
Annexation Bill in 1897, Mr. Escomhbe said :— 
“The Empire in granting to Natal responsible government, 
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and in allowing Natal to extend its boundaries to incorporate 
Zululand, is not freed from its Imperial responsibility. On the 
contrary, its Imperial responsibility is greater, because of the 
trust which it reposes in us who are the colonists. And if the 
Empire were, in fact, to trust us to bear a burden too great to 
be borne, then clearly the Empire would be responsible for over- 
taxing our powers The answer would immediately be: 
* You threw on Natal the responsibility, or allowed Natal to accept 
the responsibility, and did not stand by her with sufficient 
strength to enable her to do well that which had to be done.’” 
Short of a reassumption by the Imperial Gcvernment of 
direct authority in Zululand, the only course which promises 
a permanent solution of Natual's difficulty is the assumption 
of joint responsibility on the part of all the South African 
States. That is the conviction of Lord Selborne, the supreme 
representative of the Imperial authority in South Africa, and 
it is the conviction of every thinking inhabitant of this 
country. I do not suggest any ready-made, eut-and-dried 
native policy to be applied to all South Africa. Local condi- 
tions vary; the stage of development among the natives 
themselves varies. But there must be a federal native policy, 


however adaptable to local conditions, and there must be joint 


South African responsibility. Otherwise we are on the high 
road to making as tragic a muddle of our destiny as Colonial 
history can record. Pending the establishment of special 
machinery of administration, an understanding should be 
arrived at between the various South African Governments at 
the coming Conference. Such understanding should make it 
impossible for isolated action to be taken by any one State 
without the full cognisance of the others, and without their 
full recognition of joint responsibility, financial and other- 
wise. 

There remain the Imperial “spheres of influence,” such as 
Basutoland and Swaziland. When the time is ripe for federa- 
tion—at least, in respect of the native question—some arrange- 
ment will have to be arrived at under which the Imperial 
Government will delegate its administrative functions in 
Basutoland and Swaziland, retaining an ultimate right of 
veto. Accepting this forecast of an eventual South African 


settlement, I can see no serious objection to the temporary | 
reinstatement of the Imperial authority in Zululand until | 
such time as the federal scheme matures, and the Imperial | 


authority agrees to withdraw as an active governing agency 
from Basutcland and Swaziland. There are, of course, objec- 
tions to this plan; but is there any plan not open to objection ? 
The only thing tolerably certain is that Natal unaided cannot 
long continue to bear the white man’s burden so confidently 


assumed, first in 1893, and subsequently in 1897. This Colony ! 


is not desirous of shirking responsibility, nor is it lacking in 
courage and self-confidence, but there is an obvious limit to 
its strength.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES Don, 
Editor Times of Natal. 
Victoria Club, Maritzburg. 





THE TRIAL OF DINUZULU. 
{To THe EpITor oF THE “SeecraTon.”) 
Srr,—I am disappointed that so little attention has been 
aroused by a short dialogue in the House of Commons on 
March 4th between Mr. Winston Churchill and one or two 
Members of Parliament, from which it appears that the Zulu 
chief, Dinuzulu, is now in prison on a charge of murder, 
rebellion, and conspiracy, and that, according to the Colonial 
Secretary, “‘these general charges have not been amplified by 
any specific facts as to whom he is accused of inciting to 
murder, or who was the person murdered, or when the 
incitement was given, or in what the acts of treason, sedition, 
rebellion, &c., consist.” This vague indictment, we are told, 
will become definite if the examining Magistrate decides that 
a primd-facie case exists for committal; but surely a prisoner 
thus charged will enter on his trial at an enormous disad- 
vantage. A preliminary investigation ending in an adverse 
decision will act on many minds as a verdict, on all as astrong 
address from the Bench against acquittal; and what lawyer 
will undertake defence against such an indictment, or what 
will be the chance of an accused person permitted to begin his 
defence only ut this stage? The law which authorises such 
procedure is not what Englishmen should call a law; it is 
merely the result of a proclamation by the Governor in 
Council. England cannot abdicate the responsibility for 
such conditions; it remains a moral when it has ceased to 
be a legal claim. We may strive in vain to preserve our 


delegates and their victims from the injustice that is born of 
| panic, but not to strive at all is to render ourselves their 
| accomplices.—I am, Sir, &c., Jut1a Wepewoop 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
(To THR Eprron oF TUR “ SeECrATOR,.”] 
Sin,—The following extracts may be of interest. They aro 
from the Barnsley Chronicle dated December 8th, 1906 and 
| September 28th, 1907 :— 

(1) “At a miners’ meeting held to consider the question of 
Age Pensions, a delegate, Mr. James Walsh, there to eth 
legislate for themselves. They had the matter in their own 
hands. In Yorkshire alone there were 315 pits, employin 
| 80,000 men and boys, of whom 63,000 belonged to their Union 
He locked to the very near future for these to grow to 70,000. 

If they had 70,000, they would have an income of £1,450 a week. 
Suppose that out of the 70,000 members there were 1,000 over 65 
years of age, they would be able to give 5s.a week to them. This 
| would only cost £250 a week, and they would have £1,200 left for 
| the work of the Union. This could very easily be done if the men 
| would not be so foolish and stop pits illegally, &c.” 
(2) “At a meeting of the Council of the Notts Miners’ 
| Association, held in July, it was decided to give all miners 
; over 60, who are unable to work and who have been members for 
| 10 years, a pension of 5s, per week until the termination of the 
| present wages agreement in December, 1909. There are now 96 
Notts miners in receipt of this pension.” 
| (3) “At the International Miners’ Congress at Salzburg the 
Franco-Belgian proposal that the worker, as well as the State and 
| the employer, should contribute to a Pension Fund, was with- 
| drawn after the British and United States delegates had pro- 
| nounced against it.” 
| Now, if miners could legislate for themselves, there are many 
other pretty well paid classes of workmen who could do so as 
well. And even in the case of poorly paid workers earning 
| 23s. or 24s., it is stated that the price of two glasses of beer 
per week would pay the necessary premiums of insurance. 
| And when we consider the large funds in the possession of 
Trade-Unions and Friendly Societies, it does seem that the 
workers could “legislate for themselves.” Why, then, is there 
a cry for a State system, and above all for a non-contributory 
system? The answer is easy. Naturally, men will not 
want to save their own money if they can get it from some- 
body else. To this pass we are brought by the foolish, nay, 
| wicked, speeches of certain political leaders. Nothing is more 
| despicable than the system of offering bribes to large classes 
to obtain their votes. It is worse than the bribery which is 
| now made a penal offence. For the old system of bribery cost 
the politician money out of his own pocket, but the new 
system is to promise voters benefits at the expense of 
| others. 

If in spite of reason and justice the Government, for the 
| sake of currying favour with the masses, insist on a non- 
contributory State scheme, and attempt to place the burden 
upon the already overweighted middle class, I feel sure this 
long-suffering class will make its resentment felt.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. Mavupstay. 

Sackville House, Barnsley. 








EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 
(To tae Eprtor or tar “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In a few weeks’ time work will be reviving in Canada, 
and an early selection of suitable emigrants should be made 
| so that they may arrive with the summer in front of them. 
The Joint Committee of the East End Emigration Fund and 
the Charity Organisation Society has for many years been 
| selecting with great care, and placing in work in Canada, a 
| large number of London families, sober, steady people, capable 
land willing for work, yet in danger of demoralisation if left 
| hopelessly without work in London. The number sent in any 
year reached its maximum last season, when eight hundred 
and twenty-five families, comprising four thousand two 
hundred and sixty-eight persons, were emigrated. Only those 
; who conducted the selection can adequately realise the con- 
ditions to which a very large number of these unfortunate 
people bad been reduced owing to lack of employment in this 
country, and what the new opportunity meant to them. In 
spite of the recent financial depression in Canada, complaints 
of or from those sent out have been, comparatively 
speaking, insignificant; but the large amount of successful 
work done last year has brought with it serious pecuniary 
anxiety for the work of the present year. Although 
the Central Unemployed Body for London and the West 
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Ham Distress Committee together contributed some £22,000 
in payment for cases sent to Canada on their bebalf by the 
Joint Committee, there remained a balance to be raised for 
emigrating nine hundred and fifty-two persons not dealt 
with by either of those bodies, and the resources of the 
Committee are quite exhausted. The new emigration season 
bas now to be faced with no balance available. Suitable 
applicants are coming forward anxious to get the chance of 
work in Canada, and able to pass the somewhat stringent 
tests imposed, not only by us, but by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and it would be a grievous disappointment if the 
Committee were compelled for want of funds io hold its hands 
just at the very best time of the year for selecting emigrants. 
Donations or subscriptions (marked “ Emigration”) should be 
made payable to C. 8. Loch, Charity Organisation Society, 
at Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W.—We are, Sir, 
ae, F. Morris, 

Chairman, Emigration Sub-Committee, Charity 

Organisation Society. 
T. M. Kirxwoop, 


Chairman, East End Emigration Fund, and Acting 
Chairman, Joint Committee. 


O. 8. Locu, 
Secretary to the Council, Charity Organisation 
Society. 

[We trust that the money required will be forthcoming, for 
Mr. Morris and his colleagues are attacking the unemployed 
problem in a way which cannot pauperise or demoralise those 
they help. To send men away from places where they cannot 
get work to places where they can is the natural way of 
meeting the difficulty —Ep. Spectator. } 





IRISH CHARACTER. 
[To tus Epiror or tus “Srecrator,”] 
Sir,—In answer to “ Catha!” (see Spectator of February 8th), 
let me say that 1 hope that in all I have written about Ireland 
he will find appreciation of the amiable qualities of Irish 
character, and sympathy with the Irish people in their historical 
wrongs and misfortunes. But sure I am that he is their worst 
enemy who, either as an agitator or as a ruler lacking firmness 
in the performance of his duty, encourages in them a want of 
respect for law.—I am, Sir, &c., GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto. 





TAXATION AND POVERTY. 

[To THe Eprror or THs “SeecraTonr.”) 
Sir,— Would you allow me to point out that the views of 
Professor Dill, Guizot, and Dr. Hodgkin with regard to the 
effect of heavy taxation can be, at least partially, reconciled ? 
Heavy taxation not only tends to press with increasing force 
on the poorest—John Bright, I think, likened it to a stone 
rolling down a hill—but it increases the ability of rapacious 
men to plunder the community. The grasping, crushing 
landlord is in social harmony with the grasping, crushing 
State. Those who are at present crying out for the taxation 
of the rich wish to help the poor, but they are really creating 
conditions that will enable the unscrupulous among the rich 
to plunder the poor more and more.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Op LIBERAL. 





MR. WHITELEY’S WILL. 
[To rae Epiton or tus “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—The article headed “ A Garden City of Old Age” which 
appeared in your columns of February 22nd is interesting 
and picturesque, but it leaves no doubt in my mind that the 
writer has neither seen nor heard the provisions in the late 
Mr. Whiteley’s will on the subject. Building cottages in the 
air for old people is only to be surpassed in fascination by the 
actual building of material ones; but in this particular case 
the money is not in the bands even of the executors to do with 
as they like. Some months ago, for local and personal reasons, 
I went to Somerset House and read the will of the late Mr. 
Whiteley. As is well known, this is in the power of any one 
who wishes to do so by the payment of one shilling, but 
special precautions and stringent rules are laid down to 
prevent the copying of any document. I can only quote, 
therefore, from notes written from memory within half-an- 
hour of my reading of the will. The Whiteley Homes 
“must be situated in some or one of the western suburbs of 
London, or in the adjacent country if possible and convenient, 





within ten miles of Charing Cross, and must be in a bright 
and healthy situation and on gravel soil.” 
a thousand acres of land as a compact plot within ten 
miles of Charing Cross would puzzle any one but a 
magician, and the adjacent country in which I happen 
to live is valued at from £200 to. £300 per acre. Further- 
more, if I remember rightly, there was no hint of any 
of the money being at liberty to be spent on the salaries of 
any one whatever, though pensions are to be allowed either to 
the inmates or to some in lieu of becoming inmates. 
a 4 is to be spent from time to time as the executors think 

t. 
large number of these almshouses in groups, each providing 
accommodation for about twenty old men and women, 
scattered around London as far out as the terms of the will 
allow, so that instead of concentrating all the old people in 
one place, they may for the most part remain within easy 
reach of their families and friends. 
that in any case the style of architecture will be of the 
simplest cottage kind and as far removed as possible from the 
“villa,” the “ barrack,” or the “ workhouse” order. 
like also to suggest that if local committees are appointed it 
might be useful to have at least two women to serve on each. 
I fancy they would have sufficient common-sense to protest 
against small but glaring mistakes such as those recently 
overlooked in the building of almshouses within twenty miles 
of London. 
designed, they include sitting-room windows placed so high 


Now, to get 


The 


For my own part, what I should like to see would be a 


It is greatly to be hoped 


I should 


Though in nearly all respects most excellently 


that the old people cannot see anything but sky without 


standing, and mantel-shelves from which it is doubtful if a 
short woman could reach a box of matches without getting 


upon a stool.—I am, Sir, &c., M,. S. H. 





A LITERARY COINCIDENCE. 


LTo Tus Epirorn oF Tus “Seraecraron.”) 


S1r,—I chanced a few days ago to come across a copy of an 
old volume entitled “ The Weekly Entertainer,” published and 


printed at Sherborne in 1810. The full title-page, which is 
very characteristic of the early years of the nineteenth century, 
is as follows:—*The Weekly Entertainer; or agreeable 
instructive Repository containing a collection of select pieces 
both in prose and verse, curious anecdotes, instructive tales, 
and ingenious essays on different subjects. Printed by J. 
Langdon, Sherborne. MDCCCX.” Among the “select 
pieces” is the following poem :— 
“Tue Captive, A Sonnet. 
A fetter’d slave, a negro chieftain lay, 
Borne by the oppressor o’er the swelling wave, 
When memory to his midnight vision gave 
The realms o’er which he proudly once bore sway: 
Again, in thought, the sufferer was gay, 
Again was happy, generous, and brave: 
Once more beheld the stream its green banks lave, 
Where bless’d with freedom, he was wont to stray. 
Again he clasp’d a mistress to his breast, 
Whilst throng’d his children fondly round his knee: 
But ah! the bliss supreme was scarce possess’d, 
Ere doom’d, swift as tle passing gale, to flee: 
For soon the oppressor’s lash his slumbers broke, 
Loud clank’d his chains! In agony he woke.” 
The similarity of Longfellow’s poem, “The Slave’s Dream,” 
with the above sonnet is at once obvious, and indeed a closer 
comparison shows the likeness to be so marked and unmis- 
takable that one cannot but ask oneself whether Longfellow 
based his poem of 1842 on the crude effort in the obscure 
“ Weekly Entertainer” of 1810. If he did not, is it a case of 
coincidence, psychic inspiration, or what? Perhaps you, Sir, 
or some of your readers, may be able to throw light on the 
matter.—I am, Sir, &c., ry. & &. 
[The point raised is interesting, and it raises another. Had 
Byron read the sonnet of 1810 before he wrote the dying 
gladiator episode in “ Childe Harold”? If so, the “ Weekly 
Entertainer’s” sonnet may have reached Longfellow vid 
Byron. It is possible that all three may bave had a common 
origin,—say in some anti-slave-trade speech or pamphlet.— 


Ep. Spectator.) 
A COMPETITION 





IN IMPERIAL HISTORY AND 
GEOGRAPHY. 


[To THs Eprron or Tus “SPRcraTor.”) 
Sir,—I have read lately with much interest of the recent 


institution of the “ Roberts trophy,” open by competition to 
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all school rifle corps of boys—under fourteen—within the 
Empire. Much as I approve of the exhibition of this Imperial 
spirit, yet I believe an equally popular (and far more extended) 
mode of welding together the various parts of the Empire 
would be the institution of prizes for educational tests 
throughout the schools of the Empire, with particular 
reference to proficiency in British history and geography. 
(I believe no such scheme, though perhaps occasionally 
suggested, has ever been put into any practical form.) If a 
small endowment were made to found one or two hundred, or 
more, prizes for proficiency in British history and geography, 
and possibly English literature as well, of the value of about 
£5, in the form of books or medals, as well as certificates of 
merit for those who had done well, but failed to gain a prize, 
such awards being open to all boys under a certain age 
educated at public secondary schools throughout the Empire, 
such a foundation would meet, I am sure, with general 
approval. The examination for these prizes could be held 
simultaneously at the various schools (or centres) within the 
Empire, and after the examination the papers sealed up and 
posted back to London for adjudication,—much the same 
procedure as in the case of the Rhodes Scholarships. Each 
school desirous of the entry of its pupils to the examination 
might make a small annual subscription—say from £1 to £5, 
according to number of pupils—to the general fund; probably 
then very little endowment would be necessary. If you cared 
to give publicity and encouragement to any such Imperial 
scheme in the columns of your valuable journal, I am certain 
many would be willing to subscribe to such a patriotic object.— 
I am, Sir, &c., E. G. Govan. 
Winnipeg. 





SHEIL AND THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

(To tax Eprror or rags “Srscrator.” ] 
Sir,—The Spectator seldom trips so carelessly as it did last 
week in relating what Sheil said when he was told of “a 
debate in the House of Lords in which a Peer had spoken of 
Irishmen with disdain and contempt.” What happened was this. 
Lord Lyndhurst had spoken of the Irish as “aliens.” Sheil’s 
comment was a speech in the House of Commons which can 
never be forgotten :— 

“Aliens! Good God, was Arthur, Duke of Wellington, in his 
place, and did he not start up and say: ‘Hold! I have seen these 
aliens do their duty’? I appeal to the gallant soldier 
before me (Sir Henry Hardinge), from whose political opinions I 
differ, but who bears, I know, a generous heart in an intrepid 
bosom—tell me, for you must needs remember—on that day when 
the destinies of mankind were trembling in the balance, while 
death fell in showers if for an instant the aliens 
blenched (At Waterloo) the blood of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland flowed in one stream, and drenched one field: when 
the chill morning dawned their dead lay cold and stark together : 
in one deep pit their bodies are deposited : the young corn springs 
from their commingled dust Partakers in the peril, in 
the glory shall they be forbidden to participate, and shall they be 
told they were aliens from that nation for whose salvation their 
life-blood was poured out ?” 


There are variations of phrase, but this is the version I have. 
It is even better worthy of preservation than the exclamation 
given in your article.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Albany, Piccadilly. REGINALD Lucas. 





SQUIRRELS. 
(To rae Eprror or tue “Spectraror.”] 
Srr,—I could show your correspondent “E. P.” (Spectator, 
March 7th) several photographs and sketches of a squirrel 
seated on the window-sill of our dining-room, in front of a 
half-cocoanut. He would sit upright, pressing the nut down 
with his hind-legs and nibbling away inside it, helping himself 
in the most approved fashion, with his sharp front-claws. 
(Lady Grove would be pleased to hear that he only used his 
claw and not, also, a spoon !—not having one, I suppose.) He 
would skip sharply round the corner of the mullion to a glass of 
water, take a sip, and return to his feast. ‘There were several 
others, equally bold,—one very dark, with a splendid tail, 
another lighter, with a mangy tail—he always crept up 
apologetically—another very old one, with a ragged ear, hair 
turning grey and dusty, and no tail to speak of. They would 
jump through the open window on to the table, if the room 
was quiet; one with a crippled paw was very amusing to 
watch. A favourite game of theirs was to knock down the 
nut from the sill on to the broad flagged terrace, pat it along 





with their feet and noses, through the rose-bushes, down the 
slope, and roll and push it across the wide lawn to a lar @ 
laurustinus-bush, close to their favourite cedar-tree. We aa 
to find the empty husks there, very soon. At last a Tom-cat 
uneducated, ill-conditioned, upon whom the servants culpably 
wasted their affections, with the help of our fish-boneg 
and cold partridges, took to prowling along the terrace 
stroking the roses with his amiable whiskers, and pretending 
he came to admire the grandchildren. One morning our most 
magnificent cock-robin lay a tousled red heap on the stones, 
After that there was more. I cannot write it. I have a 
squirrel’s bushy tail, tied up with red ribbon, in my curio 
table, before me now. Needless to say, the scene was laid in 
“beautiful Kent,” and the old house was surrounded with 
groves of fine old Spanish chestnuts and walnut-trees, a very 
paradise for good squirrels.—I am, Sir, &c., M. i. 

P.S.—The rabbits used to dig up all the large iris-roots and 
eat the delicate white stems. 


(To rue Eprror or tae “ Segorator.”] 
Srr,—If your correspondent “E. P.” wishes to keep his 
squirrels he must give them Barcelona nuts. When I was 
living in Dorsetshire I tamed the squirrels to such an extent 
that they would take nuts from my hands, and would come up 
to the bedroom window at early morning and tap on the glass 
if the nuts were not waiting for them. They will eat cocoanuts 
and “monkey-nuts,” but will leave everything else for the 
round brown Barcelona nuts, and I think your correspondent 
will find as I did that the squirrels will come regularly twice 
a day for the nuts. The delightful nuthatches will also be 
unfailing guests. They will eat filberts, as will the squirrel, 
but both prefer the Barcelona nuts. Once I was “out” of 
the nuts, and having four miles to drive to the town, could 
not get my usual store for five or six days. When I placed 
them out on the “bird-table” the nuthatches cleared all 
away at once, storing them in the trees. They evidently meant 
to provide against any such another time of privation. The 
nuthatches became quite tame, and took the nuts from the 
table while we sat close beside it. They also used to peck at 
the windows if no nuts were laid out early for them. This 
was at Steeple, near Wareham.—I am, Sir, &c., 
17 Loudoun Road, St. John’s Wood. J. E. Panton. 





RAISING THE PRICE OF BEER. 
[To tas Eprror or tae ‘‘Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—In your article on “The Licensing Bill and Compensa- 
tion” (Spectator, March 7th) you suggest that the legitimate 
way for the trade to protect itself is to increase the retail price 
of beer. May I, as one in the trade, point out that this 
cannot be done, because the occupiers of free-houses—who in 
many instances are their own brewers—would gladly jump at 
the chance of being able to continue selling at present prices, 
whilst their tied-house neighbours were compelled by the 
brewer-owner to raise the charges ? This Bill will not increase 
the actual cost of ale. The principal sufferers will be those 
brewers who supply mainly their own tied-public-houses, 
which in many, if not most, instances they have acquired 
by giving ridiculously inflated prices. In short, the Bill is a 
big nail in the coffin of the pernicious tied-house system.— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. K. WickHam. 
Twinaways, Bideford. 





THE LATE SIR WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL. 
[To rue Eprtor or tae “ Srectator.”] 

Sir,—Having been asked to write the Life of the late Sir 
William Howard Russell (to be published by Mr. John 
Murray), I should be grateful if you would give me the 
opportunity of asking any of your readers who may have 
letters from him, or are in possession of facts not commonly 
known and likely to be useful for my purpose, kindly to 
put them at my disposal. I shall take the greatest care of 
papers, and return them as soon as copies have been made.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. B. ATKINS. 

52 Elm Park Road, S.W. 








[Owing to the very great pressure this week on the space 
available for letters, we have been obliged to curtail several 
of our correspondents’ communications, as well as to reject 
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large number of letters of no little interest and importance. 
We desire to express our sincere regret to the writers in 


question.—ED. Spectator. } 








THE PROBLEMS AND PERILS OF SOCIALISM. 
LETTERS TO A WoRKING MAN. 


XI-STATE FEEDING OF CHILDREN AND THE 
ENDOWMENT OF MOTHERHOOD. 





Dzar Mr. 

The next point in the attack on the family with 
which I want to deal is the feeding of school-children. I am 
sure that the universal feeding of scbool-children, advocated 
by the Socialists, and also by many well-meaning but un- 
instructed philanthropists, would be to open an academy of 
pauperism in every elementary school in the country. Superfi- 
eially,no doubt, a certain case can be made out for feeding school- 
children. What is the use, it is said, of pouring knowledge 
into the brains of children who are so weak from want of food 
that they are totally unfit to make the mental exertion required 
of them by their teachers? It is mere waste of money to teach 
starving boys and girls. Therefore, in order not to throw 
away the expensive lessons provided by the State, the State 
must feed the children, and so make them capable of taking 
advantage of the education it provides. In theory, as I have 
said, this is well enough. No man can help being deeply 
moved by the idea of small children trying to work when weak 
and faint from want of nourishment, and I, and all other 
anti-Socialists of whom I have ever heard, would be perfectly 
willing, in the case of children who are starving and whose 
parents are unable to provide them with food, to give 
the necessary food. When, however, we study the facts at 
first hand we find that the proposition is not in fact pre- 
sented to us in this way. ‘The really starving children are 
already provided for by the existing Poor Law. There 
are, of course, besides a certain number of children who 
are neglected by parents who are perfectly well able to feed 
them. But here the remedy is not for the State to feed the 
children, but for the State to force the parents to do their duty. 
I have not only no objection to all parents guilty of such 
gross misconduct being prosecuted and severely punished for 
neglecting to keep their children properly fed and clothed, 
but should immensely like to see them suffer for their crime, 
for it is nothing less. 

I should like to quote some facts to show you how absurd 
it is to imagine that the teachers are competent to look round 
the benches at a school and, when certain of the children are 
seen to look ill and badly nourished, to assume that their 
parents are unable to feed them. A year or two ago, the 
Education Committee of the Board of Guardians of the 
city of Leeds received from the teachers in the elementary 
schools the names of three thousand children who were 
declared to be underfed. Thirteen hundred and forty-seven 
of the children on this list were accordingly visited by special 
officers of the Guardians in order to ascertain the facts. After 
carefully considering the reports, the Committee decided that 
six hundred and ninety of these were “ No case,”—were, that 
is, not the children of parents too poor to feed them. The 
decisions were based on facts such as are exemplified in the 
following three cases :— 


“(a) Man, wife, and two children.—Teacher’s report: ‘ Tempo- 
rarily incapacitated from feeding children.’ Officer’s report : 
‘Man earning regular wage, £1 13s.; wife, a weaver, earning lé6s. ; 
total, £2 9s, Man in Engineers’ Society and lodge.’ 


(b) Man, wife, and four children.—Teacher’s report: ‘ Tempo- 
rarily incapacitated.’ Officer’s report: ‘Man’s regular wage, 
£3 10s.; daughter earning 18s.; total, £4 8s,’ 


(c) Man, wife, and six children.—Teacher’s report: ‘ Apparently 
urgent.’ Officer’s report: ‘Man employed by Corporation at 
regular wage, £1 18s.; son and two daughters earning 19s. ; 
total, £2 17s. Man in lodges and trade society; children well 
fed; home clean ; exceptionally thrifty parents and contrivers.’ ” 


Remember this is by no means an exceptional experience. 
Boards of Guardians in other parts of the country have made 
similar inquiries with similar results. But if in spite of these 
warnings we insist upon feeding all school-children, or even 
all school-children who look badly fed and whose parents we 





guess to be destitute, we shall very soon create plenty of bond- 
fide cases where the parents are unable to feed the children. 
Let us never forget that one of the reasons which make men 
and women overcome their natural desire for idleness is 
their determination to provide for their children. The 
love of their children and the duty of feeding them act as 
incentives not only to work and thrift, but to morality and 
self-restraint. 

I can best illustrate the injury done to the family and family 
life by free meals to school-children by quoting an authentic 
story which I have quoted on several occasions before. A 
widow in an East End parish said to the vicar’s wife: “I’m glad, 
Ma’am, that this free feedin’ of school-children didn’t come in 
till mine was grown up.” The clergyman’s wife, somewhat 
surprised by this remark, asked for an explanation. ‘“ Well, 
Ma’am, you see it’s this way. My husband was a drinkin’ 
man, but he was very fond of the children, and if it hadn't 
been that he was obliged to find something for them he’d have 
been ten times worse than he was.” In other words, the wife, 
although no social philosopher and no political economist, bad 
realised the enormous influence of responsibility for the family 
in keeping the husband within the bounds of social duty, and 
in preventing him from returning to that brutish isolation 
from which the institution of the family has, with such pain 
and difficulty, rescued mankind. 

Mrs. Bosanquet, whose name must be honoured wherever 
men are gathered together determined to maintain the 
strength of the people and to resist attacks upon the 
family, has told another story which illustrates the 
tremendous influence exercised by family ties, and shows 
how unwise are those who by schemes for feeding children, 
endowing motherhood, and relieving children of the care of 
aged parents would deprive the institution of all its work. 
She tells us that while talking to a mother apparently 
terribly hindered in her work by the children who clung 
to her skirts, the remark came naturally: “ They must hinder 
your work very much?” “I'd never get through my work 
without them,” was the instant rejoinder. Here again that 
which made the woman a self-respecting member, or perhaps 
I should say the essential pillar, of society was a deep sense 
of the sacredness of family life. Let no one suppose that 
State action will provide springs of life so strong and so 
ennobling as these. 

If neither father nor mother is to feel any necessity to 
feed their children, what sort of citizens are we likely to 
get? Miss Loane in one of her admirable books partly 
answers this question when she records a conversation 
between two women, one of whom was remonstrating with 
the other for the neglect of her children. The mother 
arraigned for neglect over the garden wall clinched the 
argument by screaming out: “As long as the Salvation 
Army’ll feed my children, I won't.” 

I come next to the proposals for the endowment of mother- 
hood. The plan proposed by that eminent Socialist, Mr. 
Sidney Webb is for the State to give as it were a capitation- 
grant for children, while the mothers are to be helped in their 
hour of need by a handsome contribution by the State. Here 
again at first sight nothing would seem more reasonable or a 
better object for State aid. I, at any rate, should feel im- 
mensely attracted towards the scheme if we could help the 
mothers without pauperising the fathers. Unfortunately, 
however, it is impossible for the State to shower its bounty 
upon mothers without taking away from the husbands and 
fathers responsibilities which it is for their good and for the 
good of the State should be maintained. The fact that a man 
has to work to keep his wife, and to provide her with comforts 
during her confinement, and that he has also to provide for 
the young and helpless child in its mother’s arms, has upon 
the father the most beneficial effect. Once teach him, how- 
ever, that this is not his business, and that the State will look 
after his wife and his children, and he becomes a demoralised 
man. The endowment of motherhood, in a word, though it 
sounds so kindly a proposal, means merely relieving the man 
of duties which it is immensely to his advantage to carry out. 
A man prospers morally, not through the duties he avoids 
but through those he performs. 

I know you are a reader of Kipling. Do you remember the 
striking poem about the Kaiser’s Rescript, and the discussion 
of the proposal that all nations should agree to a law preventing 
any man from working for more than eight hours a day? 
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When an English working man speaks at the Conference this 
is what he says :— 
“And a British delegate thundered: ‘The halt and the lame be 
blowed, 
I've a crib in the South-West workshops, and a 
Wandsworth Road; 
And till the ’Sociation has footed my burial bill 
I'll work for the kids and the missis. Pull up?—I’ll be 
damned if I will.’” 
That is the true spirit. That is what makes the nation strong. 
But be sure that spirit will not last if we tell men that they 
need not endow motherhood, but that the State will do it for 
them. 


home in the 


Yours very sincerely, 
J. Sr. L. 8. 








POETRY. 


SONGS OF THE ROAD. 
I. 

His song of dawn outsoars the joyful bird, 

Swift on the weary road his footfall comes ; 
The dusty air that by his stride is stirred 

Beats with a buoyant march of fairy drums. 
“ Awake, O Earth! thine ancient slumber break ; 
To the new day, O slumbrous Earth, awake!” 


Yet long ago that merry march began, 

His feet are older than the path they tread; 
His music is the morning-song of man, 

His stride the stride of all the valiant dead ; 
His youngest hopes are memories, and his eyes 
Deep with the old, old dream that never dies. 

Il, 

Turn back, my Soul, no longer set 

Thy peace upon the years to come: 
Turn back, the land of thy regret 

Holds nothing doubtful, nothing dumb. 
There are the voices, there the scenes 

That make thy life in living truth 
A tale of heroes and of queens, 

Fairer than all the hopes of youth. 

Henry NEwsott. 








BOOKS. 


LORD CROMER’S RECORD OF HIS TRUST.* 
[ConctupiIne Norice.] 
Our first notice of Lord Cromer’s book was chiefly taken up 
with the Gordon tragedy. On the present occasion we shall 
deal with the other ard less painful aspects of the work. 
Besides Modern Egypt being in general, as we have said, a 
guide and inspiration to Imperial administrators, it is in par- 
ticular a magazine of wise things in regard to Mohammedans 
and their creed. Fate has made us the greatest Mohammedan 
Power in the world, and in India, in the Malay Peninsula, in 
Egypt, and in other parts of Africa, both East and West, we 
are constantly brought into contact with the followers of the 
Prophet. Lord Cromer’s diagnosis is specially useful and 
important, for no man, we venture to say, has ever obtained a 
clearer insight into the Mohammedan and Eastern mind, and 
into the Mohammedan and Eastern social organism, than he 
has. Others have lived closer to the Moslem, and felt more of 
the sympathy of approbation, but none have possessed more 
truly the sympathy of comprehension. Without being either 
fascinated or unduly exasperated—the two dangers which 
beset those who have to deal with Orientals—he realises the 
vast theatre of paradox in which the Eastern moves. He sees 
how the Oriental mind works, and takes the necessary steps 
to keep his own mind free from either prejudice or entangle- 
ment. One of the most striking examples of the Eastern way 
of thinking is to be found in the delightful “trimming” letter 
which was sent by the Sheikh of Keneh to a Sheikh in one of 
the mosques at Cairo during a period of friction between 
Lord Cromer and the Khedive. It is difficult to imagine 





* Modern Egypt. By the Earlof Cromer. 2 vols, London: Macmillan and 
Co... (24s. net] " 


anything more naive, and also more subtle, than the Sheikh’'s 


attitude :— “ February 2, 1894 


During these days, the talk has been great among the 
and tongues have wearied as to the difference which had oa oe 
up, so they said, between our Lord the Khedive and Baring 
There were those who said: ‘The English have many soldiers. 
and must prevail.’ Others said, and among these many of the 
Ulema: ‘HE has said (Grace be on Him!) how often hath a 
small force overcome a great one by the aid of the Almighty, be 
His name exalted!’ Then it was reported in our districts . 
‘ Behold the Infidel is overcome, and Baring has fled in haste to 
his own country. The days of Abbas shall be like those of his fore. 
fathers; the people and the Pashas shall be bread for him to eat. 
the foreigner will be his servant.’ So we took council, and 
thought to send a mission from Keneh to say: ‘Good news! 
Effendina has returned to his fit place!’ For the poet has said. 
‘The wise man gives honey to the bear in the day of his fatnogs 
but the fool smites him on the head with a pole.’ Then, while 
we still pondered, came a message from Cairo that Baring ang 
his English walked in the city like leopards among dogs, and that 
Abbas had withdrawn into his castle and sat scowling, for. the 
Government of Baring had said: ‘Be meat that we may devour 
you!’ So we were hushed, and resolved to say nothing of any 
deputation. And, of a truth, I think that it is not easy, and will 
be less so in time to come, to send deputations of good tidings 
to our Lord the Khedive. Now,I had myself thought that the 
end could only be thus, for I have seen the English and I know 
them. But aloud I said: ‘The blessing of God on the deputation, 
and the aid of His mighty arm! for are we not all Moslems and 
brethren? (God increase the might of Islam!)’ But, O my 
friend! I beg you to keep this letter very secret, for the poet 
has said : ‘Ill is his lot in the court whom the Kadi has heard to 
whisper, “ There is justice amongst the unbelievers.” ’” 
The ignorant man and the rash man would take such a letter 
as an indication of the false-heartedness of the Eastern, and 
the Eastern, when he had realised that the letter was regarded 
as a mixture of cowardice and bad faith, would be horrified at 
the injustice and stupidity of the European. The wise man, 
however, will realise that the letter is in reality only one of the 
many indications that what the Eastern looks for above all 
things in government is strength and stability. What he wants 
is not advice, nor influence, nor guidance, but to be told what 
to do, and to know that obedience will be exacted from him by 
the strong hand. Then he feels comfortable and is able to 
shape his course. He does not desire to be asked to select 
one of two policies. What he delights in is a definite order. 
There is a story of the earlier part of the Occupation—told, if 
we remember rightly, by Lord Milner—which relates how an 
English official found himself in difficulty with a recalcitrant 
Turco-Egyptian official of the old school who showed strong 
dislike of the new régime, and did all he could to thwart it. 
The Englishman, unwilling to be harsh, put off as long as he 
could recourse to an absolute command, for nominally he was 
only an adviser. At last, however, he became exusperated 
beyond endurance, and declared that he would have his way. 
The native official asked whether it was an order, and he was 
told that it was. Instantly his whole attitude changed. 
“Why,” said he, “did you not tell me that before? If you 
had, I should of course have obeyed at once and there would 
have been no more trouble.” 

We feel that our survey gives but an imperfect account 
of the extraordinary charm and interest of Lord Cromer’s 
book. It is throughout written, not only with the force, 
directness, and good sense which would be expected from 
its author, but also with no little insight and literary 
charm. Nor is the element of humour wanting, and humour 
displayed, not in the mere recounting of amusing sayings and 
anecdotes, but of an original kind. In the chapter entitled 
“The Workers” Lord Cromer calls up a most entertaining 
picture of the various duties which he had to perform. We 
need not give those which were political, but we cannot resist 
quoting his list of the kind of demands which were made upon 
him by natives and Europeans, who towards the end of his 
career came to regard him as a kind of universal Providence :— 

“Lastly, the most heterogeneous petty questions were con- 
tinually coming before me. If a young British officer was cheated 
at cards, I had to get him out of his difficulties. If a slave girl 
wanted to marry, I had to bring moral pressure on her master or 
mistress to give their consent. If a Jewish sect wished for official 
recognition from the Egyptian Government, I was expected to 
obtain it, and to explain to an Egyptian Minister all 1 knew of 
the difference between Ashkenazian and Sephardic practices. If 
the inhabitants of some remote village in Upper Egypt were dis- 
contented with their Sheikh, they appealed to me. I have had to 
write telegrams and despatches about the most miscellaneous 
subjects—about the dismissal of the Khedive’s English coachman, 
about preserving the lives of Irish informers from the Clan-na- 





Gael conspirators, and about the tenets of the Abyssinian Church 
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in respect to the Procession of the Holy Ghost. I have been 
asked to interfere in order to geta German missionary, who had 
been guilty of embezzlement, out of prison ; in order to get a place 
for tho French and Italian Catholics to bury their dead; in order 
tc get a dead Mohammedan of great sanctity exhumed ; in order 
to prevent a female member of the Khedivial family from striking 
her husband over the mouth with a slipper; and in order to 
arrange & marriage between two other members of the same family 
whom hard-hearted relatives kept apart. I have had to take one 
English maniac in my own carriage to a Lunatic Asylum; I have 
caused another to be turned out of the English church; and I 
have been informed that a third and remarkably muscular mad- 
man was on his way to my house, girt with a towel round his 
Joins, and bearing a poker in his hands with the intention of 
using that implement on my head. I have been asked by an 
Egyptian fellah to find out the whereabouts of his wife who had 
eloped; and by a German professor to send him at onco six live 
electric shad-fish, from the Nile. To sum up the situation in a 
few words, I had not, indeed, to govern Egypt, but to assist in the 
government of the country without the appearance of doing so 
and without any legitimate authority over the agents with whom 
I had to deal.” 

Taken as a whole, the book is a splendid record, not only of 
individual genius for government, but also of the governing 
instinct of our race. What is apparent throughout is the 
Briton’s extraordinary capacity for dealing with matters as 
they arise without troubling about non-essentials, or caring 
to analyse too deeply either the forces through which he is 
working or the instruments which he has in his hands. The 
father of Mirabeau, “ the friend of man,” as Carlyle calls him, 
says somewhere of the English: “ These miserable Islanders 
do not know, and will not know till their wretched system bas 
brought them to utter ruin, whether they are living under a 
monarchy or a republic, a democracy or an oligarchy.” To 
the Frenchman possessed by the desire for clarity and first 
principles such a situation is wholly intolerable. To the 
Englishman it is the most natural thing in the world. There- 
fore an Englishman was able to carry on the work of govern- 
ment in Egypt when a Frenchman would, we venture to think, 
have declared from the first that the task was absolutely 
impossible. Here, as so often, our want of sensitiveness or 
our “stupidity,” as foreigners call it, stood us in good 
stead. 

Those who perplex themselves with the question of the 
future of Egypt must turn to Lord Cromer’s final chapter. 
For ourselves, we can only say that here we venture to differ 
somewhat from Lord Cromer. He seems to think that it is 
possible, though the period may be remote, that we sball 
be able to evacuate Egypt. We venture to doubt this, 
unless we shall some day become willing for Egypt to sink 
back into the old slough, or at any rate to fall a prey toa 
form of government which those who have interested them- 
selves in the task of Egyptian administration would find it 
intolerable to contemplate. However, that is not a point 
which we desire to argue here. All we want to do on the 
present occasion is to congratulate Lord Cromer most heartily 
on a difficult task performed with vigour and discretion. We 
cannot do better than give as our last quotation the words in 
which Lord Cromer concludes his book :— 


“Do not let us imagine that, under any. circumstances, 
we can ever create a feeling of loyalty in the breasts of the 
Egyptians akin to that felt by a self-governing people for 
indigenous rulers if, besides being indigenous, they are also 
beneficent. Neither by the display of sympathy, nor by good 
government, can we forge bonds which will be other than brittle. 
Sir Herbert Edwards, writing to Lord Lawrence a few years after 
the annexation of the Punjab, said: ‘We are not liked anywhere. 
+... The people hailed us as deliverers from Sikh maladminis- 
tration, and we were popular so long as we were plaistering 
wounds. But the patient is well now, and he finds the doctor a 
bore. There is no getting over the fact that we are not Mahom- 
medans, that we neither eat, drink, nor intermarry with them.’ 
The present situation in Egypt is very similar to that which 
existed in the Punjab when Sir Herbert Edwards wrote these 
lines. The want of gratitude displayed by a nation to its alien 
benefactors is almost as old as history itself. In whatever degree 
ingratitude may exist, it would be unjust to blame the Egyptians 
for following the dictates of human nature. In any case, what- 
ever be the moral harvest we may reap, we must continue to 
do our duty, and our duty has been indicated to us by the Apostle 
St. Paul. We must not be ‘weary in well-doing.’ I take leave of 
4country with which I have been so long associated with the 
©xpression of an earnest hope that, in the future, as in the recent 
past, Egypt will continue to be governed in the interests of the 
Egyptians, and I commend to my own countrymen the advice 
which was given to Rome by one of the later Latin poets : 


Quod regnas minus est quam quod regnare mereris.” 
Perhaps Lord Cromer’s best memorial is to be found in a 
story once related in our columns. While a medical officer 








was engaged in sanitary work in the Delta he had to ordor a 
polluted well to be emptied and cleansed. The woman to 
whose house the well belonged objected strongly, and 
denounced the tyrant in no measured terms. Her final 
word was to tell him that she would appeal to “the man 
Krahmer,” for he would see that she had justice. No man 
could desire or obtain a nobler monument than that. To 
even the rudest and most ignorant peasant woman Lord 
Cromer’s name had become the sign and symbol of justice to 
the poor and protection to the oppressed. 





THE POETRY OF THOMSON.* 
Most readers will probably be of opinion that Messrs. 
Macmillan have been a little over-generous in allowing to 
James Thomson, the author of “ The Seasons,” a place in their 
well-known series of representative “ English Men of Letters.” 
Thomson was certainly not a great poet; the work by which 
he most deserves to be remembered is slight both in bulk and 
quality ; and his influence upon literature, though at one time 
it was of considerable importance, is now dead beyond any 
hope of resurrection. Nor is there anything worthy of 
particular record in the history of his life, which passed, 
without incident and without romance, in easy independence 
among congenial friends and patrons. It can hardly be 
doubted that a concise writer could say all that need be said 
upon the subject of Thomson in a magazine article of a dozen 
pages. Mr. Macaulay, who has succeeded in filling more than 
two hundred and fifty pages, has clearly felt the difficulties 
of his task. It is saying a great deal to say that in these 
uncongenial circumstances Mr. Macaulay is not diffuse; but 
it cannot be said that he is not dull. The method which 
he has adopted—that of copious paraphrase interspersed with 
copious quotation—is certainly not a happy one. To the 
average reader of the present day “The Seasons,” as a whole, is 
an intolerably tedious piece of work; and the tedium is by 
no means lessened by Mr. Macaulay's device of converting 
Thomson's heaviest verses into his own equally heavy prose. 
Mr. Macaulay belongs to the scholastic school of critics. He 
is always careful, laborious, and accurate; but he is never 
very illuminating, nor very profound. He is at pains to 
inform us that the subject of his essay wes above the middle 
height, that his wigs were unusvally large, and that he was 
of an open, generous disposition; but, somehow or another, 
he has failed to bring before our minds any convincing 
vision of the good-natured, easygoing, comfortable “ Jemmy 
Thomson,” who could carry his bottle with the best of them, 
who when his watch was stolen merely observed: “ Pshaw, 
I am glad they took it from me, it was never good for 
anything,” and who, though he lived at Richmond, never 
quarrelled with Pope. Similarly, with regard to Thomson's 
poetry, Mr. Macaulay can write learnedly about diction and 
metre, but the essential qualities of the work which he 
dissects so patiently seem to elude his grasp. He is at his 
best when he is discussing those parts of his subject which 
are historical rather than literary. Thus his chapter on 
“Thomson and the Poetry of Nature,” in which he points out 
that “ The Seasons” was only the most conspicuous example of 
a widespread reaction against the narrow town-poetry of Pope 
and his school, is the most interesting in the book. But the 
fact that Thomson headed this reaction by no means implies 
that he was a “romantic,” or that he forestalled the great 
revolution in poetry effected by Wordsworth at the end of the 
eighteenth century. As Mr. Macaulay observes, the most 
striking characteristic of Wordsworth’s treatment of Nature 
—its intense subjectivity—is entirely absent from Thomson's 
verse. And there is another distinction, which so far as 
Thomson is concerned is more important still, for it affords 
the clue to an understanding of one of the chief defects of his 
work. Wordsworth describes Nature in the particular and 
in the concrete, while Thomson's descriptions are nearly 
always vague generalisations. Mr. Macaulay alludes to 
Thomson's habit of “ presenting his scene in masses and in a 
generalised form,” but he seems to regard as a merit what was 
undoubtedly a fatal and fundamental fault. “The Seasons” 
is a descriptive poem or it is nothing; it is concerned with 
material objects, and it sets out to represent these objects 
before the reader's “inward eye.” But what visions does it 





* James Thomson, By G. C. Macaulay. ‘London: Macmillan and Co. (2s, net. J 
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succeed in calling up? What, actually, are the scenes which 
it describes ? It is easy to think of a hundred distinct and 
unforgettable pictures evoked by the poetry of Wordsworth : 
the daffodils dancing in their thousands, the huge peak rising 
over the lake in the twilight “with measured motion, like a 
living thing,” the vast sunset pageant, witnessed by the 
Solitary,—the list is inexhaustible; but the descriptions of 
Thomson leave nothing behind them upon the reader’s mind. 
And the reason is obvious enough: they are descriptions of 
everything in general and nothing in particular. The account 
of the storm in “ Winter” begins thus :— 
“Then comes the father of the tempest forth, 

Wrapt in black glooms. First joyless rains obscure 

Drive through the mingling skies with vapour foul ; 

Dash on the mountain’s brow, and shake the woods, 

That grumbling wave below. The unsightly plain 

Lies a brown deluge.” 
Here are rains and skies and woods, a mountain and a plain, 
whose only characteristics are those which are common to 
their kind. The rains are joyless, the skies mingle, the woods 
grumble, the plain is unsightly, the mountain has a brow,— 
and that is all that we know about them; the only images that 
they raise are as uninteresting as they are vague. A little 
later we hear of “the roused-up river,” “the rude mountain,” 
and “the mossy wild”; and when we inquire where the river 
flows, whether this mountain is identical with the last, and 
whether the plain and the wild are the same or different, we 
receive noanswer. Thomson’s trick of employing the definite 
article so as to produce the most indefinite effects is highly 
characteristic of his descriptive method. He is constantly 
telling us about “the ruffled lake,” “the darkening forest,” 
“the tapering spire,” and “the conscious swain.” One longs 
to ask “ Which?” But it is clear that Thomson rarely had 
anything definite before his mind. He was not interested by 
the individual, the peculiar, the secret, and the unmitigated 
aspects of things; he was content to worship natural objects 
comfortably from his villa in Richmond, and the account 
which he gives of them is precisely what might have been 
expected from an intelligent gentleman who had spent his 
life in the suburbs. 

There can be no doubt that words interested Thomson far 
more than things, and that fundamentally he was not a 
landscape painter but a rhetorician. Nature appealed to him 
chiefly as an excuse for fine writing. Nor would there have 
been any reason to object to this if his writing had been really 
fine. Unfortunately he was not a Milton nor a Virgil, nor 
even a Tennyson; he had very little taste, and he was quite 
without that supreme command over the magic of sound 
which, in a poet, will excuse not only weakness of observation, 
but weakness of thought. “The Seasons” is an excellent 
example of what is meant by good verse as distinguished from 
poetry. Modelling himself upon Milton, Thomson succeeded 
in producing a work which bears as much resemblance to 
“Paradise Lost ” as the hexameters of a clever sixth-form boy 
bear to the Georgics. He mimicked the Miltonic manner 
without possessing either the splendour of thought or the 
exaltation of spirit which, with Milton, inform and justify it. 
A single example will suffice to show the kind of depths into 
which even a clever writer like Thomson is capable of sinking 
when he sets out to write poetry by rule-of-thumb. Milton 
describes how Satan, wounded by Michael, 

“Writhed him to and fro convolved.” 
Thomson treasured up the Latin word, and brought it forth 
on what he doubtless believed was an appropriate occasion. 
“The sportive lambs,” he says, 
“This way and that convolved, in friskful glee 
Their frolics play.” 

Such were the beauties which delighted Thomson’s contem- 
poraries and successors, and brought his writings into 
enormous vogue. The taste of every age has, to use Sainte- 
Beuve’s expression, its écueil particulier, and the empty 
generalisations and academic pomposity of “The Seasons” 
exactly fell in with the weak side of the taste of the 
eighteenth century. Perhaps the present age would have 
reason to be thankful if its own errors in taste were no 
worse than these. 

Unfortunately, though “ The Seasons” is no longer a popular 
work, it is a famous one, and its fame has done a great deal 
to obscure the real merits of the poem by which Thomson 
dces, after all, deserve to be remembered,—“ The Castle of 





Indolence.” In his treatment of this work Mr. Macaulay is most 
disappointing. The first duty of the critic is to point out to 
his readers what is best worth reading in an author, and Mr 
Macaulay has missed an opportunity of doing a true service 
to lovers of literature by laying proper emphasis upon a poem 
which is certainly not sufficiently known. He seems hardly to 
have realised clearly enough that it is not quantity, nor 
reputation, nor historical association that gives its place to a 
work of art, but quality alone. “The Seasons” is longer and 
more famous than “The Castle of Indolence.” But it is not 
so good a poem. Mr. Macaulay is unwilling to admit this; 
he complains that “The Castle of Indolence” lacks unity, 
that its dénoitiment is unsatisfactory, and that it draws too 
obvious a moral. But, after all, these are points of minor 
importance; the essential fact about the poem is that it 
possesses beauty, and beauty of a rare and charming kind, 
Thomson in this instance was as fortunate in his model as 
he was unfortunate in the case of “The Seasons.” His 
imitation of Spenser is graceful, easy, and, above all, light; 
here he is no longer a solemn dwarf strutting in a giant's 
robe; he wears his fancy dress with the distinction and the 
gaiety of a man of breeding. Im spite of that lack of formal 
unity of which Mr. Macaulay complains, he has managed to 
throw over the poem an imaginative atmosphere which 
produces a unity of its own,—an atmosphere of charming 
languor and beautiful repose. Some of the phrases in it are 
not unworthy, in their exquisite felicity, to take rank with 
the early work of Keats. The nymph who 
“Sighing yields her up to love's delicious harms” 
must surely, by some magic of the Muses, have strayed into 
“The Castle of Indolence” from the unwritten pages of 
“Endymion.” And might not these lines have almost found 
a place in “ The Eve of St. Agnes ” P— 
“ While o’er his eyes the drowsy liquor ran, 

Through which his half-waked soul would faintly peep.” 
Thomson sings here more feelingly of Nature’s beauties than 
anywhere in “ The Seasons ” :— 

“T care not, Fortune, what you me deny: 

You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living stream, at eve.” 

And, for sheer melody, there is nothing in the longer work 
which will compare with these beautiful verses :— 
“ Aerial music in the warbling wind, 

At distance rising oft, by small degrees, 

Nearer and nearer came, till o’er the trees 

It hung, and breathed such soul-dissolving airs 

As did, alas! with soft perdition please : 

Entangled deep in its enchanting snares, 

The listening heart forgot all duties and all cares.’ 
But it would be easy to fill several columns with one’s 
favourite passages in “The Castle of Indolence.” Lovers of 
poetry, it may be hoped, who are unacquainted with the work 
may be induced by these samples to do what is always better 
worth doing than reading about a poem,—read the poem 


itself. 


’ 





ALBERT PELL.* 
Tus is a book which should not be missed by any one who 
enjoys racy humour and a genuine revelation of character. To 
many people the name of Albert Pell will be no more than a 
name, even if it is that; and yet he spent many years in public 
life. He never yearned for fame, much less for notoriety ; he 
did his work quietly, but he did it well; and after reading 
these reminiscences we feel as though the hard sense and 
integrity which lie beneath the surface of our national 
existence, giving to it flavour and force, yet never advertising 
themselves or asking to be attached to particular names, had 
suddenly been personified in Albert Pell, and been offered for 
our examination between the covers of a book. We must say 
at once that the revelation of Pell’s very distinct character is 
in an exceptional degree aided by Mr. T. Mackay’s introduction, 
which is light yet critical, excellent as to style, and altogether 
a model of what this sort of biographical introduction ought 
to be. We should be sorry to have to count the biographies 
we have read in recent years which, for all their bulk, left us 
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vith uo very oloar notion of their subjects’ character. Pell's 


autobiography, which occupies the greater part of this book, 
is a pretty fair guide in itself; but, good reading though it is, 
it is not wholly adequate as an explanation or a revelation ; 
and it is here that Mr. Mackay’s brief and attractive example 
of fitting his manner to the matter in hand comes 80 neatly to 
the rescue. Besides Mr. Mackay’s introduction there is a 
short appreciation by Mr. James Bryce, as though to testify 
that Mr. Pell drew his intimates as much from his opponents 
as from his friends in politics. Mr. Pell’s politics were indeed 
peculiar in their independence, although he always called 
jimself a Tory. We cannot help feeling that if he still lived 
he would support a sound Centre Party. His politics might 
once upon a time have been called Radical, though they would 
be considered very old-fashioned by nearly all those who 
call themselves Radicals now. He was Radical more nearly 
in the sense in which T. H. Green was Radical, or in that, if 
we may say 80, in which Professor Goldwin Smith shows 
himself to be a Radical in his letters to English newspapers. 
He was an uncompromising opponent of the manner in which 
the Poor Law is administered, and the value of his criticism 
was that he knew at first hand what pauperisation meant; he 
investigated the cases of candidates for relief, not only in the 
country, but in the East of London, and he records some of 
the discoveries he made. These were no doubt exceptional, 
but they were none the less piquant examples of a Board of 
Guardians being fooled to the top of its bent. We must give 
Mr. Bryce’s words on Pell’s attitude, as at this moment they 
are really significant. They are words that could with diffi- 
culty be used by a pledged supporter of the Government in 
the House of Commons :— 

“Thus he came to be regarded, not indeed by those poor who 
knew him personally, or by his colleagues on the Board of 
Guardians of Brixworth Union, but by a considerable part of the 
country round as a hard, stern administrator, when he was really 
doing his utmost to give the poor a sense of independence, and 
when, in point of fact, the poor of his Union were faring better 
under his bracing régime than were those of the laxer unions which 
lacked the courage or the painstaking diligence to follow his 
methods. ..... Yet why should we be surprised at finding a 
man of independent and vigorous mind taking from the doctrines 
of both parties what he found best? It is only the want of initia- 
tive and the want of thought among most men that makes the 
phenomenon seem rare. Sensible Conservatives know how much 
force and truth there is in many of the views commonly ticketed 
as Liberal. Sensible Liberals feel the need for caution, and for 
regard to custom and tradition in politics; nor do they fail to 
perceive the hollowness of some of the cries repeated by the un- 
thinking members of their party, who fancy that abstract phrases 
can solve concrete problems.” 

To Pell “ pauperisation” became an obsession; he wrote his 
own epitaph, and made it a vehicle for his last and, let us 
hope, permanent (for it is in marble) condemnation of the 
Poor Law administration. To him the word “sound” in its 
intellectual sense came to mean only one thing,—“ sound ” on 
Poor Law relief. He enjoyed a truculent joke so much, how- 
ever, even against himself, that he was pleased when a friend 
proposed for his epitaph :— 

“ Here lies Albert Pell. 
Relief at last.” 

Besides taking so great an interest in social economics, Pell 
was a considerable agriculturist. He led his friends the 
farmers into the true way of prosperity by personal stimulus, 
as T. W. Coke did in the previous generation. A landowner 
himself, he was always infuriated by whining and loathed 
nostrums. He was as stout a Free-trader as ever lived. He 
could not find that history yielded one argument in favour of 
Protection. The result may be seen in such passages as the 
following, which we quote from the introduction :— 

“ His unconventional frankness was not always so well received. 

Torquay is famous for its luncheon-parties, frequented by 
valetudinarians of both sexes. At one of these rather prim 
festivities Mr. Pell was asked by a blameless spinster lady of 
middle age, anxious to make conversation, what he thought of 
Mr. Chamberlain and Tariff Reform. The mantle of Dr. Johnson 
seems to have fallen on him, and he replied, I fear somewhat 
rudely, ‘Madam, what are you talking about? I am an educated 
man, and I read!’ and he calmly went on with his lunch, uncon- 
scious of the horrid bomb that he had exploded, for the genteel 
luncheon-parties of Torquay are, for the most part, favourable to 
Mr. Chamberlain.” 
His taste in reading was catholic, and we note that by arrange- 
ment the admirable American Liberal journalist E. L. Godkin, 
the editor of the American Nation, was buried in the church 
of his friend the Tory squire. 





Some of Pell’s writing on natural and agricultural scenes is 
more than ordinarily good. In minuteness of observation— 
notice, for instance, his affectionate narrative of an old- 
fashioned hay harvest—he is comparable with Richard 
Jefferies, though he has not Jefferies’s pathos. It was, 
perhaps, only a minute observer who would have surrendered 
his heart, as Pell did, to the fascination of the fens with 
their web of dykes and “drains”; for the taste for the beauty 
of monotony, great space, and silence is in most Englishmen 
an acquired one, though it may become very strong when once 
implanted. The autobiography, by the way, seems to imply 
that the phrase “hand-gan” to describe an ordinary sporting 
gun, as opposed to a punt-gun, is a thing of the past. We do 
not know how that may be inland, but certainly along all the 
seaboard of the East Coast the name is as common as ever 
among the “gunners.” We must end with one example of 
Pell’s quickness and humour, and assure the reader that there 
are many flashes of the same quality in the book. He was 
asked by a heckler at a political meeting whether he was the 
man who in his place in Parliament had made the law 
obliging poor men to maintain their parents. The question 
was, of course, the heckler’s gloss on Pell’s unceasing resistance 
to Poor Law doles :— 

“*No!’ rapped out Mr. Pell in reply—‘that is an older law. It 
was written by God Almighty on two tables of stone and brought 
down by Moses from Mount Sinai; and as far as I can make out, 
Thomas, it’s the stone and not the law that has got into your 
heart.’ The abashed heckler got his answer, and for many a long 
day was known as ‘stony-hearted Thomas.’” 





THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.* 
TuE Dictionary of National Biography is appearing in a new 
edition, of which the first volume (“ Abbadie—Beadon”) is 
now before us. Of the merits of the work itself it is scarcely 
necessary to speak. Every one acknowledges that it is a 
great boon—the term is peculiarly appropriate—to students 
of English history and literature. The dimensions of the 
undertaking are impressive. More than thirty thousand 
notices, occupying about the same number of pages, make 
up an imposing total of twenty-four millions of words. And 
here comes in the difficulty which bas somewhat interfered 
with the practical utility of Mr. George Smith's great enter- 
prise. What has been called the too common shallowness of 
the human purse, and, we may add, the too narrow dimensions 
of the human bookshelf, made if difficult to deal with a work 
which ran to sizty-siz volumes, and was priced at the very 
moderate figure of £49 10s. net in cloth, and £66 net in 
half-morocco. It is to remove, as far as may be, this 
difficulty that the new edition is issued. The matter is 
to be the same; there will be no abridgment or omission, 
though some correction and revision will be made. But it 
will be compressed into twenty-two volumes, and the price 
of these is to be £16 10s. and £23 2s. (net). (The original 
edition remains, we understand, on sale.) The work is really 
indis,ensable to the student, and every public library, not to 
speak of private purchasers, should be supplied with a copy. 
If well-to-do Englishmen could persuade themselves that a 
great book is as valuable a possession, whether to keep or to 
give away, as a Dresden cup or a seventeenth-century tankard, 
the financial side of these affairs would be more satisfactory. 
We cordially hope that the success of this new venture will be 
all that its merits entitle it to. We may take the opportunity 
of repeating in substance what we said some little time ago 
about a subsidiary volume, the “ Index and Epitome.” Every 
article of the original work is represented in this, the 
epitomising being done in a quite admirable way. No 
biographical dictionary, as far as we know, can be ranked with 
it. Let any one, for example, compare “Chalmers” with it. 
It will be found that at least half the names are missing; and 
“ Chalmers,” it will be remembered, does not go beyond 1814. 
We sball hope to speak again of this truly national work 
while its volumes are being issued to the public. 





AUSTRALIA IN ANECDOTE.+ 
Mr. Searcy spent the years from 1882 till 1896 as sub- 
collector of Customs at Port Darwin, in the Northern Territory 
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of Australia, and it is difficult to conceive that a similar period 
in any man’s life could have been more closely packed with 
incidents of a picturesque, romantic, and exciting nature. It 
is readily intelligible that Mr. Frank Bullen and Mr. Louis 
Becke should, as stated by the writer of the preface to this 
volume, have informed Mr. Searcy that “ with such abundant 
experiences to work on they could have knocked together a 
dozen books.” Unlike these writers, however, Mr. Searcy does 
not deal in fiction, having good reason to believe that in this 
ease at least it might well be less strange than truth. We are 
assured—again on the authority of the writer of the preface, 
Mr. Ernest Whitington—that “in not a single instance has 
Mr, Searcy done any romancing”; and, with our natural 
suspicions thus pleasantly allayed, we can confidently accept 
his thrilling narrative, in which alligators, cannibals, ship- 
wrecks, and massacres bulk as largely as the most exacting 
schoolboy could desire. Mr. Searcy makes no pretence of 
being a master of style; but his rugged, “straight-from- 
the-shoulder” method of exposition is probably the most 
effective with which his experiences could have been related. 
This, for instance, as a piece of incidental natural history 
would hardly gain by embellishment :—** When clear of Elcho 
Island, we suddenly saw ascending at the end of the island 
what we thought were clouds of smoke. The dense mass 
turned out to be flying-foxes (evidently the flying-wombat of 
De Rougemont) I have never tackled a flying-fox 
myself, but by the niggers it is considered a great delicacy, 
and only old men are allowed to eat it.” This, again, is 
significant in a more serious way :—‘“ We had another case of 
murder in which white men were concerned and it made a 
great impression on me. Two white men were charged with 
shooting a Chinaman for stealing stores. This occurred in 
the out-beyond. The jury brought in a verdict of not guilty. 
The judge who tried the case, on the verdiet being announced, 
looked at the jury in astonishment, said ‘Good day, gentle- 
men,’ and walked out of the court.” The interest of the book 
is greatly increased by the numerous excellent illustrations 
which it contains. 





TEACHING.* 
Tu1s book is described in the sub-title as “A Manual of 
Method, General and Special.” The “General” part is 
furnished by the editor, who applies to his subject the 
scientific treatment which, in this country at least, is an 
addition to the educational system as new as it is valuable. 
Scarcely a generation ago Dr. Adamson’s title of “ Professor 
of Education” would have seemed an absurdity. Teaching 
was the one art which it was not necessary to learn. Part II. 
consists of eight “sections,” the work of as many authors, 
of whom the editor is one. We will pass over Dr. Headlam’s 
paper on “ Religious Instruction” with two comments. The 
first is that his treatment of the “critical” difficulty is 
eminently reasonable; the second that he is scarcely fair 
to the Education: Department when he says that the “red 
tape of officialdom” has been the chief difficulty. That the 
difficulty was practically non-existent in the actual world of 
education we are convinced. It has had much to do with 
purely political issues; and the conflict of religious 
extremists, Sacerdotalists on the one side and Liberationists 
on the other, has greatly aggravated it. In the region of 
“ Mathematics” we notice the dethronement of Euclid. Dr. 
T. Percy Nunn, writing on “ Natural Science,” makes sug- 
gestions which might help to reduce the very great practical 
difficulty of the subject,—the apparatus demanded by the 
science teacher as compared with the simple requirements of 
his literary colleagues, Possibly most readers will turn by 
preference to what Dr. Rouse and Mr. Jones have to say 
about “ Latin and Greek” and Mr. W. Mansfield Poole about 
“Modern Languages.” The authors are determined advocates 
of oral teaching. Boys and girls are to learn how to talk 
Latin. Itis an attractive scheme, and we are inclined to be 
hopeful, though it is somewhat discouraging to be told, as we 
have been elsewhere, by one who speaks from experience, that 
a boy may express himself viva voce with absolute correctness 
and make the most deplorable mistakes when he puts his 
thoughts upon paper. There is much else in the paper that is 
of great practical value. Mr. Poole takes a similar line. We 





* The Practice of Instruction. Edited by John William Adamson, B.A. 
London: National Society. [4s. 6d.] 





doubt whether “quite recently” classical masters have been 
requested by Head-Masters to teach French and German to 
their forms, and have been told when they pleaded ignorance 
that “they could always keep one lesson ahead of their 
pupils.” One difficulty has been the personnel of the teachers, 
If we could have a permanent and sufficient supply of English 
gentlemen of mixed parentage who could talk both languages 
with equal ease and correctness of accent, there would be no 
reason to complain. As to accent, Mr. Poole recommends 
we see, the study of phonetics. We must be content with 
enumerating the three sections not noticed,—“ The Mother. 
Tongue,” by the editor; “Geography,” by Mr. A. J. Herbert. 
son; and “ History,” by Mr. A. Howard. 





CONCEPTS OF MONISM.* 


Tuis is a lengthy work of considerable obscurity so far 
as logical structure is concerned, and not very enlighten. 
ing as an exposition of a system of philosophy. Monism 
in the hands of its most eminent disciple, Haeckel, is not 
a philosophic creed of any moment. It is in a large 
measure based on assumptions as to the unity of mind and 
matter, the functional relationship of the soul to the body 
and the mind to the brain, that are accepted by no man 
of science or psychologist of the first rank, and, in the 
case of Haeckel, it is accompanied by what Dr. Alexander 
calls “his ill-concealed enmity to Christianity and bis 
contempt for all forms of religious feeling.” An euminent 
German thinker, Paulsen, has declared that he read 
Haeckel’s book with shame, “shame for the general intel. 
ligence and philosophical culture of our people.” Somewhat 
the same feeling will inspire any philosopher who takes 
the trouble to peruse Mr. Worsley’s book, with its offensive 
patronage of Christianity. It is not easy to differentiate 
between Monists. Haeckel is a materialistic Monist, while Mr, 
Worsley is an idealistic Monist; but the latter claims the 
former as in fact an idealist. His materialism is the method by 
which he stoops to conquer. “ As a teacher of Science, Haeckel 
is driven to make his appeal to the Materially-Minded through 
the only arguments capable of influencing them.” But these 
various Monists do not in truth love one another. Mr. Worsley 
calls in Mr. J. R. Illingworth—a fact which must amuse that 
eminent divine—to refute and rebuff “the School of Haeckel” 
by the statement that “ when we are confronted in our personal 
experience with a dualism whose mystery we cannot solve, we may 
at once attain intellectual satisfaction by the simple expedient 
of assuming it to be an iilusion.” This dry remark cuts at 
both classes of Monists. The end of each is the same: to 
arrive at Nirvana and not be troubled with either personality 
or body. To Mr. Worsley “ individual life is, after all, 
a negligible quantity.” That is exactly what it has never been 
to the great thinkers who have altered the course of the world. 
Mr. Worsley, however, confessedly founds his ideas on, or 
finds his ideas adequately reflected in, the idealistic philoso- 
phies of the East: “In the Beginning there was but One, 
and there will be but One in the End.” It is a fruitless 
philosophy, and has drugged the mind of Asia. The chief 
interest of this book, however, lies in its whole-hearted accept- 
ance of this philosophy, with which Mr. Worsley bas been in 
personal contact, That it has its fascination Kim's philosopher 
and guide proves. 





NOVELS. 


THE PRIMADONNA.F 
Mr. Marion Crawrorp broke off his story Soprano in such 
a way that to have refrained from writing a sequel would have 
been a flat dereliction of duty to his readers. Indeed, if we 
remember aright, he went so far as to promise that the 
further adventures of Margaret Donne, alias Margarita da 
Cordova, would form the subject of another volume ; and as 
he has faithfully fulfilled his pledge, there is no ground 
for complaint on this score. If we are to complain at all, 
it is that he has been too faithful in bis delineation of the 
inevitable influence of the operatic atmosphere on his charming 





* Concepts of Monism, By A. Worsley. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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heroine. Margaret, it will be remembered, was the daughter 
of an Oxford Professor, left ill-provided for on her parents 
deatb, and being a young woman of character as well as 
talent, she decided, not until after some natural hesitation, to 
adopt a musical career, and, under the aegis of the illustrious 
Madame Bonanni, was launched on the lyric stage with 
brilliant success. It will also be remembered that Margaret, 
being beautiful as well as gifted, had no lack of admirers, the 
most persistent of whom, a Greek financier named Logotheti, 
actually went to the length of planning to kidnap her on his 
yacht, and was only baffled at the last moment by a stratagem 
of Madame Bonanni, assisted by her son, another suitor for 
the hand of Margaret. Now as this son was an English 
subject, handsome, accomplished, of blameless character, and 
altogether eligible, everything pointed to his being ultimately 
rewarded for his patient devotion by the hand of the heroine. 
Besides, Margaret was very fond of him. On the other hand, 
she had no intention of giving up her profession, and Edmund 
Lushington bad an ineradicable dislike of Bohemians and 
Bohemianism. He was, in short, something of a prig, and lacking 
in personal magnetism. When we take up the thread of the story 
a couple of years later he is still very much in the running, 
and Margaret, though now a star of the first magnitude, has not 
by any means been vulgarised by her triumphs. Still, she has 
grown to acquiesce in her new surroundings. She has become, 
if not wholly reconciled to, at least tolerant of, the familiarities 
of coarse-fibred colleagues and cynical impresarios. She is 
prepared to make certain sacrifices of her self-respect in the 
interest of her professional advancement. All this is inevitable 
and natural enough. Heredity and antecedents are still strong 
in her, but Margaret Donne is becoming somewhat submerged 
in Margarita da Cordova. But although we are enabled to 
trace a certain blunting of the fine edge of Margaret’s 
fustidiousness by contact with her fellow and sister artists, it 
must not be supposed that Mr. Marion Crawford deals with 
the conditions of operatic life in the spirit of a partisan. 
In some ways he contrasts singers very favourably with 
actors; and alongside of such greedy egotists as the tenor 
Stromboli, or such callous money-grubbers as the im- 
presario Schreiermayer, he shows us the brighter side of 
the medal in his portraits of serious artists and good 
comrades. Her very environment, again, gives Margaret 
opportunities for the display of high and heroic qualities, 
Thus in the opening scene of the novel she averts a 
panic in a crowded theatre by a wonderful exhibition of 
cool courage. Still, the broad fact remains that her character 
as a whole does not improve, and we are not in the least 
surprised to find, on her return to England from America, that 
her English lover recognises this deterioration and withdraws 
from his courtship. As a matter of fact, however, though 
Margaret is nominally the central figure of the romance, its 
real interest centres in the rehabilitation of the apparent 
villain of the plot, an American millionaire named Van Torp. 
At the outset of the story he labours under the odious suspicion 
of having planned a dynamite outrage to serve his selfish 
ends. His fiancée with her dying breath binds Margaret 
to secrecy. As the story advances Margaret is thrown con- 
stantly into his society, and while her suspicions are 
aggravated by further sinister rumours as to his character 
and antecedents, Van Torp’s devotion to her greatest woman 
friend places her in a most embarrassing position. Van Torp, 
however, is not the only person about whom the reader is 
called on to revise his judgment. The florid Greek financier, 
Logotheti, redeems his amazing indiscretions by the per- 
sistence and tenacity of his attachment, and by the resource- 
fulness he displays in the task of clearing the character of the 
much-maligned Van Torp. The Primadonna has not the 
cbarm of the best of Mr. Marion Crawford's novels of modern 
Italian life, but by its judicious blending of sensational 
incident with careful character-drawing it makes a wide 
appeal, and is eminently calculated to maintain the popularity 
of its indefatigable author. Viewed in the light of the earlier 
instalment, the progress of the story is rich in unexpected 
developments, but by the time the end is reached we are quite 
prepared to accept the heroine's decision as in harmony with 
her environment and temperament. 





India’s Saint and the Viceroy. By S.S. Thorburn. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 6s.)—Though it would be unfair to call this book 
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pretentious, it must yet be. acknowledged that the author's 
purpose outstrips his powers of execution. The story is meant to 
be a serious novel of the Viceregal Court at Simla, and a little 
frontier war is an incident of the book. ‘Ihe principal personage 
is a mysterious and saint-like figure called “Mr. Sorel,” who is a 
sort of unorthodox Christian Scientist. His pose of being with- 
drawn from the cares and temptations of the world is somewhat 
impaired by the fact that he is a millionaire, always lives 
in the best suite of rooms in the hotel, and drives magnificent 
motor-cars. The reader can hardly help being reminded by 
Mr. Sorel’s attitude of Becky Sharp’s dictum: it would be very 
easy to be good if one had £5,000 a year. Why Mr. Sorel has not 
long since got rid of his superfluous wealth is not even hinted at, 
and such a course seems not to have entered his mind. The book 
differs from the average run of novels in its obvious intention to 
instruct as well as to amuse; but it must be confessed that the 
characters are rather wooden, the heroine is conventional, and the 
figure of Sorel himself does not convince the reader of its truth 
to life. 

Captain Spink. By Morley Roberts. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)— 
Mr. Morley Roberts is at his best in stories of the sea, and this 
collection is no exception to the rule. The sketch entitled 
“Spink and an Empire” is extremely entertaining, while “ His 
Serene Highness” goes far to redeem the sailor-like qualities of 
the German nation, attacked in the first story of Spink. People 
who like sketches of the sea, and of nothing but the sea, cannot 
do better than read this collection. 

READABLE Nove.s.—The Chichester Intrigue. By Thomas Cobb. 
(John Lane. 6s.)—A modern story in which the hero’s character 
is particularly well drawn. The Call of the South. By Louis 
Becke. (John Milne. 6s.)—A collection of stories of the Pacific 
Islands.——Flower o’ the Orange. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Mostly historical stories, many being 
concerned with the “Forty-five” Rebellion. Her Besetting Virtue. 
By Mary Stuart Boyd. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A fine 
heroine, though sometimes a little silly; there is too much about 
the boarding-house, The Gentle By R. Murray 
Gilchrist. (John Milne, 6s.)—The story of a dramatic tour with a 
little flavour of love. The Red Peril. By Coulson Kernahan. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 6s.)—The actual “peril” seems to be a 
“ poisonous bomb,” which we can hardly suppose a civilised nation 
would use.——Julian Winterson: Coward and Hero. By Charles 
Gleig. (T. Werner Laurie. 6s.)—A powerful study of tempera- 
ment, making a necessarily sad story. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THK WEEK. 


[Under this healing we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms. ] 

The Story of Cromwell, By Hf. E. Marshall. “The Children’s 
Heroes” Series. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 1s. net.)—On several 
occasions we have called attention to this admirable little series. 
We found the study of Clive particularly good, and we can bestow 
equal, if not greater, praise on this brief Life of Cromwell. The 
treatment of Cromwell is always a test of an historian’s impar- 
tiality and good sense, and this little book stands that test 
triumphantly. It would not be possible to treat the greatest of 
Englishmen more justly or more sympathetically than does Mr, 
(or is it Miss or Mrs.?) Marshall. Nothing is extenuated, but 
nothing, again, is set down in malice; and the children fortunate 
enough to read the book see before them a true picture of the 
greatest and first of Unionists, Imperialists, and English patriots, 
But while Cromwell is treated as a hero should be treated, it is 
never at the expense of the other side, and to the King and the 
Cavaliers full justice is done. We sincerely hope that this little 
book will have a very wide circulation, and will help towards a 
better understanding of the Protector. A proper appreciation of 
his life and work is one of the best foundations of patriotism. 








The first of M. Gabriel Compayré’s “ Pioneers in Education” 
(George G. Harrap and Co., 2s. 6d. net per vol.) is Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, Translated by R. P. Jago. No subject needs a more 
considerate handling than does the work of J. J. Rousseau as an 
educator. We can hardly help starting with a strong prejudice 
against him. He had no acquired qualifications for the task, 
unless we are to reckon a brief and unsuccessful experience as a 
tutor. He had neglected the opportunity which most men possess 
of learning something of the matter, for he had deserted his 
children. It was by way of reparation for this wrongdoing that, 
according to his own account, he set about drawing up the scheme 
which is propounded in “Emile.” And “Emile” itself is, from 
one point of view, just what one would expect from a man who 
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approached his subject after such a beginning. It is full of false 
sentiment and paradox. Nevertheless it is suggestive in a very 
high degree. It has exercised a permanent influence on education, 
and the influence has been on the whole for good, towards a better 
adaptation of means and a higher aim in the ultimate purposes of 
education. All this M. Compayré draws out with much skill and 
sympathy. He recognises that Rousseau has become a power in 
the world of educational ideas. No one, indeed, would think of 
training a boy as Emile was to be trained,—that he was to 
learn nothing till he was twelve is one of his creator’s oddities. 
Still less would one take Sophie as a model of what a girl 
should be. She might grow up into something like her 
| prototype, a young woman who fell in love with the hero 
of Télémaque, and, finding no one in the world of men to 
equal him, died of despair. Nevertheless, Emile and Sophie 
did not a little for boys and girls in general.——Another 
volume in the same series is Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, Trans- 
lated by the same. Here we get into a quite different world, the 
world of actual educational practice. Pestalozzi was, as M. 
Compayré puts it, “a militant teacher.” The work was not his 
first idea. He began by being a journalist. Then he became a 
farmer. When he had ruined himself by this occupation he 
characteristically took up the business of educating the destitute. 
Everything was against him; and when he had achieved a 
brilliant success at Burgdorf and Yverdon he was somehow 
robbed of his reward. But though his life was, in one sense, a 
failure, his services to education have been recognised. In a way 
M. Compayré has had an easier task than he had in dealing with 
Rousseau. He has no contradictions to account for. It has been 
his task—and it is one for which he is eminently fitted—to give a 
just appreciation of merits which are universally acknowledged. 


Letters from P. B. Shelley to Elizabeth Hitchener. (Bertram 
Dobell. 5s. net.)—These letters are now published for the first 
time, and Mr. Bertram Dobell, who furnishes an introduction 
and notes, expresses his delight that he has been able to give 
them to the world. We must own that we do not sympathise; 
it would have been better, we think, to leave them alone. They 
are, indeed, to speak plainly, very silly. Mr. Dobell himself says: 
“ Had Shelley lived ten years longer nothing would have galled 
him more—perhaps even in the last few years of his life it galled 
him much—than the thought that he could not destroy the 
evidences of his inexperience and folly.” Is it quite fair, 
then, to make public the things which the writer would willingly 
have suppressed? Can we not enjoy the marvellous poetry of 
later years without having the foil of the silly things which the 
poet wrote when he was a lad? Elizabeth Hitchener was a 
teacher, the daughter of a publican and ex-smuggler, with whom 
Shelley became acquainted when he was staying with his uncle, 
Captain Pilfold, whose daughter took lessons from her. She was 
about ten years older than the poet, a woman, it would seem, of 
some ability. Of the letters it is not necessary to say anything. 
It is a relief when once or twice we get something from the hand 
of Shelley’s wife, Harriet Westbrook. Here there is a gleam of 
humour, which is conspicuously absent from the rest. The end of 
the affair is characteristic. The later letters contain vehement 
entreaties from Shelley that Elizabeth would come and live with 
them. She went, and in five months the arrangement had 
become impossible. His “ guiding star” had become a “ brown 
demon.” 


The Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies. By Henry Charles 
Lea, LL.D. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. net)—Dr. Lea deserves the 
thanks of all students of history for giving completeness to his 
history of the Inquisition; but it must be confessed that the 
volume before us is not equal to some of its predecessors. Every- 
thing is on a smaller scale; the details are more petty and mean. 
The Inquisition reproduces some of the abuses of the monastic 
system elsewhere. There are the same quarrels with the temporal 
powers and with the Bishops, the same intolerable claims for 
immunity on behalf of officials. The most flourishing time of the 
Inquisition in Sicily was in the early days of Charles V. It was 
busy in punishing heresy. Thirty-nine persons were burnt between 
1525 and 1534. It was still more busy in accumulating property. 
Officials made a rich harvest out of denunciations and prosecutions. 
When a heretic was condemned his slaves were sold; the law pro- 
vided that they should be set free. One result was an intense 
popular hatred. When an Inquisitor visited a certain town, he 
and his suite narrowly escaped being burnt alive in their lodging 
by the infuriated people. After Sicily we come to Malta. In 
this section of the history the most notable figures are two 
Quakeresses who went to the island in 1715 on a missionary 
enterprise, and were imprisoned for four years. Malta is followed 
by Naples. This place,as one might expect, takes the lead in 
horrors, A sect, resembling the Waldenses, grew up in Calabria 





and attracted the attention of the Roman authorities, 4 
Dominican was sent to investigate. He went among them, 
apparently in some kind of disguise. The result was the arrest 
of some sixteen hundred heretics, men, women, and children, An 
auto-de-fé followed. Eighty-eight were slaughtered, and their 
remains put upon poles along the Calabrian roads; seven were 
burnt alive. (The story is told by a Catholic of Montalto who 
had witnessed the scene.) It was too much for the Roman 
authorities. They interfered and ordered more regular proceed. 
ings. These were as follows. Some of the condemned had offered 
an armed resistance. These were simple heretics who might be 
received back on submission. Others had fled after having abjured 
their errors. These were to be regarded as having lapsed and sent 
to the galleys. The leaders were to be burnt alive. Women 
convicted of witchcraft were to suffer the same fate. The 
children were to be scattered among Catholic families. It was 
the Roman Inquisition, it should be noted, that did this. Dr. Leg 
follows the dealings of the Institution with the Canaries, Mexico 
Peru, and New Granada; but enough has been said, 


The Abbey of S. Mary, Newbotile. By the Rev. J. C. Carrick 
D.D. (G. Lewis and Co., Selkirk.)—Dr. Carrick contents himself 
with two spellings of the name: “ Newbottle” for grand occasions, 
so to speak; “ Newbattle” for common use. There were thirty. 
siz available, and Newbottle seems to have the best authority, 
“bottle” being equivalent, it would seem, to the Latin villa, 
The Abbey, which belonged to the Cistercian Order, was founded 
by David I. in1140. It became by degrees a very wealthy founda- 
tion. The catalogue of “ Estates and Properties ” in chap. 5 is of 
the most imposing kind. Besides the whole of the Newhbattle 
Valley and other domains in the neighbourhood, the monks had 
possessions in Leith and Edinburgh; they had salt-works, and 
they did a great business in coal-mining. Nothing is known 
about the internal history of the community. The succession 
of Abbots has been preserved,—Dr. Carrick, who is a most 
kindly historian, humorously remarks on the frequency with 
which the cellarer was elected. Of these Abbots we hear 
nothing but what is good. No visitations seem to have 
been preserved, or we might have had, it is possible, some 
variety to the unbroken peace of the story. Dr. Carrick 
tells us about many things besides the Abbey. He gives an 
account of his predecessors in the ministry, and of other persons 
connected more or less closely with the place. Distinguished 
among these is Robert Leighton, who was ordained to the 
pastorate in 1641. He remained for eleven years, and did much 
of his literary work. In 1653 he resigned, giving ill-health as his 
reason, but really wearied out by the strife of party. Some 
interesting records of his relations with his neighbours and 
fellow-ministers are given. But the most important link between 
the man and the place is to be found in “ Leighton’s Newbattle 
Library.” Of his books, thirty-one are preserved, and are handed 
down to successive incumbents. Some of these were given to him 
by the Earl of Lothian; others he purchased. Dr. Carrick’s 
industry and learning are deserving of all praise. They would, 
however, have been more easily appreciated if he had given us an 
index. The “Contents,” too, are of the most meagre kind— 
nothing more than the headings of the twenty-seven chapters 
which constitute the book. 


The Cave Boy of the Age of Stone. By Margaret A. McIntyre. 
(George G. Harrap and Co. 1s. 6d. net.)—Strongarm lives in a 
stalactite cave with his wife Burr, his two sons Thorn and 
Pineknot, and his baby daughter, afterwards called Honey. We 
are told how they fared, how they trapped and killed wild 
animals, &c. Then Burr’s father, Flint, a maker of axes, comes 
over to see his daughter, and we hear about the flint factories of 
the prehistoric times. One of the two boys, in fact, takes to the 
flint business. Then, in process of time, a visit is paid to the 
Shellmound people, and we hear about primitive fishing. The 
people to whom we are introduced are clever, and on the whole 
amiable, though Strongarm kills a Shellmounder who tries to rob 
his son of a trophy. The said trophy is a bit of mammoth’s tusk 
presented to him as a testimonial for having given first tidings of 
a& mammoth having been bogged. Of course it may be said that 
the cavemen and moundmen did not progress quite so rapidly 
as they are made to do in this little story. But if many periods 
have to be compressed into a short space, something of the kind 
ean hardly be avoided. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. have added another fifty volumes 
to their “Everyman’s Library” (1s. net per vol.) Among them 
we see, in the province of “History,” Tacitus, Translated by 
Arthur Murphy, 2 vols. (Vol. I. contains the “Annals,” II. the 
“ Histories,” “Germany,” and “ Agricola,” the highly interesting 
“On Famous Orators” being omitted.) Murphy has the great 
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merit of being eminently readable, bearing, as he does, no small 
resemblance to Gibbon. But he is somewhat diffuse, and not 
unfrequently fails to give the point of the original. So in the 
rebuilding of Cremona we read: “The temples and public 
buildings were rebuilt, at the recommendation of Vespasian, by 
the munificence of the colony.” What Tacitus says is et 
Vespasianus hortabatur; “and Vespasian gave—his encourage- 
ment,” manifestly a satire on the Emperor’s notorious parsimony. 
In the same section are Creasy’s Decisive Battles and Parkman’s 
Conspiracy of Pontiac, 2 vols. In the “Classical” province we 
have the second volume of Euripides—the translations are by 
Shelley, Milman, Potter, and Woodhull; in “Travel and Topo- 
graphy,” Marco Polo; in “Fiction,” Jane Evre and Shirley, 
Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake, and Lorna Doone. The “ Library” 
well maintains the reputation which it has already won. 

We are glad to see that a new edition of Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s 
Principles of Western Civilisation: a Sociclogical Study (Macmillan 
and Co., 5s. net) has been called for. It is a book that makes the 
reader think, whether it compels him to this or that conclusion or 
not. Mr. Kidd adds to this edition a new preface. He sees a 
continued success of his social gospel. The twentieth century 
has improved on its predecessor. It has discarded the method of 
studying society through the individual; it holds that the 
individual can understand only by understanding the social 
process, This is too big a thesis for us to deal with on the present 
occasion. 


We have to acknowledge the annual volume of a periodical 
which we have often welcomed before, The Antiquary: a Magazine 
Devoted to the Study of the Past (Elliot Stock, 7s. 6d.) It is 
always difficult to choose when the variety is so large and great, 
but we may notice some extracts taken by the Rev. V. L. White- 
church from a notebook kept in the parish chest of St. Michael’s, 
Blewbury. A certain John Webb was vicar from 1720-1759. 
He began by boarding with a resident at the rate of £15 per 
annum. This gives a useful standard for the value of money. 
Mr. Webb’s chief complaint caine from the payment of tithe in kind. 
For some time the sheep farmers cheat him by sending the ewes to 
winter elsewhere. At last he gets round them, and secures 12d. 
for the tenth lamb. Then fruit was sold for money and a con- 
sideration, say 50s. for the orchard and a pair of gloves for the 
purchaser’s wife. The tithe of milk was recovered for the first 
time in the memory of man at the rate of 3d. per cow, and that 
on “small seeds” recovered from the lessee of the great tithes. 
Parsons may be grateful for the tithe commutation, even though 
the value of rent-charge is 30 per cent. under the standard. 

Mr. H. Morse Stephens’s Portugal (T. Fisher Unwin, 5s.) appears 
ina new edition with an additional chapter by Major Martin Hume 
dealing with the period 1891-1908. This chapter, the work of a 
thoroughly competent and dispassionate observer who has made 
good his right to speak, is well worth studying. A country is not 
bound to prosper, however much you may depress the aristocratic 
element and exalt the professional politician. 





The Catalogue of the Library of the Royal Statistical Society 
(5 Adelphi Terrace) is a republication, naturally with large 
additions, of a catalogue which appeared in 1884, carrying on the 
description to the end of 1906. The total of books and separate 
publications now amounts to fifty thousand. 


Nisbet's Medical Directory. (James Nisbet and Co. 7s. 6d.)— 
This is, we imagine, a reproduction with differences of the 
“Medical Register.” It is subdivided into a “Directory of 
Medical Practitioners” and “A Local Directory.” It might be 
improved by some labour spent over London and other directories. 
The addresses of the “ Register” are not always up to date. 











(For Publications of the Week, see p. 428.) 
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ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 





Chairman: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burgiary and Theft. 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 
Proposals for Loans on, and for the Purchase 
of, Reversions and Life Interests are invited. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 3 Lomwsarp Srreer, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr. ANDREW Squarg, EDINBURGH, 











Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 





H AMP TON S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 
their New Depositories at Battersea 
Park afford, at the most competitive 


rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 
WAREHOUSING 
of 


every description of Household 

and Personal Effects, together with 

numerous valuable advantages that are 

not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain, 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, S.W. 





CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC FITTINGS. | 


OSLER. | 


ARTISTIC 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


DEPOSITORIES: Queen’s Road, Battersea Park. S.W. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 


— 


; addressed to Toe Pustisuen, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 


Street, London, W.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 









a 
Semater (J.), A Prisoner in Holy Orders, cr 8V0..............s000 (Routledge) 6/0 

ms (Marquesa d’), The House of the Lost Court Gaeaeers ’ Stoughton) 6/0 

ew (A. and C.). Not Proven, CF 8V0  ...cccceeccsceeseeseeneneees (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
aa (C. W.), A Mind that Found Itself, 8vo ... . (Longmans) net 7/6 
Bradford (E. E.), Sonnets, Songs, and lads, 12 mo.. seseeeee(K. Paul) net 2/6 
Church (A.), Diseases of the Nervous System, roy 8vo . “3. Appleton) net 28/0 


Clerigh (A. U.), History of Ireland to the Coming of Henry IL., Vol. I.,8vo0 
(Unwin) net 10/6 
Cody (H. A.), An Apostle of the North: Memoirs of Right Rev. W. C. 
















BRSEABOR, BEB occccce ccnceseccccses cocncee coccces cos ccecepesepceceneeccooee ane (Seeley) net 7/6 
Crommelin (Ot. ), “I Little Knew—!” cr 8vo.. exinienamnnnegal (J. Milne) 6/0 
Crotch (A.), Telegraphic Systems, and other Notes, cr 8vo...... (Griffin) net 5/0 
Cruttwell (M.), Guide to the Paintings in the Churches and Minor 

Museums of Florence, 12m0,.............cccccceeseecesseeceesveveeceneenees (Dent) net 3/6 
Davis (C. W.), Rural School Agriculture, cr 8vo .. ...(K. Paul) net 5/0 
Donovan (D.), A Gilded Serpent, cr 8vo ........... ..( Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Donovan (D.), Tangled Destinies, Cr BVO ...... 20. ...ceeceeeeeeneeee (T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Doughty (C. M.), Adam Cast Forth, cr 8vo ........ ..(Duckworth) net 4/6 
Dowsett (L. oS With God in My Garden, cr #vo ...... ..(Allenson) net 2/6 
Farrington (H. M.), The Gates that shall not Prevail, cr 8v0 esseeeeee(Lane) 6/0 
Gerard (W.), A Skanen, aud other Poems, cr Svo.. a Paul) net 5/0 
Gilbert (G. H.), Interpretation of the Bible, Svo . ""(Maemillan) net 5/0 


Glynn (A. W. W.), John Law of Lauriston, 4to . 
Goerens (P.), Introduction to Metallography, 8vo. 
Graham (W. F.), Kathleen, er 8vo.. - “a 
Hall (A. C, A.), The Forgiveness of ‘Sins, cr 8vo ... = ”(Longmans) net 3/6 
Halse (E.), Dietionary of Spanish and mate -American ) Metal- 
lurgical, and Allied Terms, er 8vo.. aot (Griffin) net 10/6 
Hamel (F. 3 Famous French ‘Salons, | > SrhienieanenaeppeDeS ...(Methuen) net 12/6 


..(Saunders) net 10/6 








Hislam (P. A.), The Admiralty of the Atiantic, ‘Bvo | ...(Longmans) net 6 
Holding (T. H. * The Camper's Handbook, cr &vo.. «ees (Simpkin) net 5/0 
Hook (A:), Humanity and its Problems, cr 8vo ... ..(Methuen) net 5/0 
Innes (J. W. B.), Morag the Seal, er 8V0 ............cccecceceesescesseenens (Rebman) 6/0 
Loune (M.), From Their Point of View, cr 8vo .(E. Arnold) 6/0 
McCarthy (J. H.), The Duke’s Motto, er 8vo .. .. (Methuen) 6/0 


MeDonald (D.), ‘Agricultural Writers from Sir Walter of Henley to Arthur 














Young, roy UI sacs nade adck ee cack acetdeeweasinaonleciacaanil (H. Cox) net 21/0 
Macpherson (H.), A Century of Political ~ <-sppapnpnanah Blackwood) net 3/6 
Marchmont (A. Ww. ), A Millionaire Girl, cr 8vO .........ccceceeeeseeeeseee- (Cassell) 6/0 
Marks (J.), English Pastoral Drama, cr 8vo . ...(Methuen) net 5/0 
Masefield (C.), Gilbert Hermer, cr 8vo ...... - oat Blackwood) 6/0 
Meade (L. T.), Betty of the Rectory, cr 8vo............. ..(Cassell) 6/0 
Meadows (A. M.), The House at the Corner, cr 8vo -(T. Ww. Laurie) 6/0 
Moore (F. F.), An Amateur Adventuress, cr 8vo .. (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Morgan (J. ~ Welsh Political naan Educational I the Victorian 

Era, 8ve .. a snnncentdindeaskeniiimnbiieiaiiminadimememnnnedingnenl (Nisbet) 16/0 
Newbolt sw. (Longmans) 5/0 
Newte (H. C.), The Wife,” Il ctnetieenssnneinennnemmemnnneiell (Rebman) 6/0 
Nicoll (M. J.), Three Voyages of a Naturalist, 8vo. .(Witherby) net 7/6 
Oliver (T.), Diseases of Occupation, 8v0 ..............0+ ..(Methuen) net 10/6 
Phillpotts {E. ) and Bennett (A.), The Statue, cr 8V0...........00c0ceeee (Cassell) 6/0 
Pierson (A. T.), The Bible and Spiritual Life, er 8vo. ...(Nisbet) net 5/0 
Raine (A.), Neither Storehouse nor Barn, cr 8v0_ ............005 (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Le p08 of Stirring Times, by the authoress of ** Old pied in Diplomacy,” 

eae ..(Heinemann) net 10/0 

“4 (J. ™ “Astrology the Key to ‘Roulette, Bi secsovsonascinecel (Nichols) net 5/0 

Bai ers (E. ), Foreign Solutions of Poor-Law Guardians...(H. Marshall) net 2/6 

Sheehan (Canon), Parerga, BVO  ..........ccccecceececeecececeveceeees (Longmans) net 7/6 

Simpson (J. G.), Christian Ideals, 8vo................000 (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Skinner (F. W.), Types and Details of Bridge Construction, Part IIL., 8vo 

(Spon) net 12/6 

Tozer (B.), A Daughter of Belial, cr 80 ...........0.cccceee vee — (Kebman) 6/0 

Trotman (S. R.), Leather Trades Chemistry, : STD cnesancnl (Grifiu) net 15/0 

Vinogradoff (P.), English Society in the Eleventh Century, 8vo 

(Clarendon Press) net 16/0 

Waghorne (A.), Through a Pier Glass, 4to............. (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 

‘Washburn (M. F.), The Animal Mind, cr vo ................. (Macmillan) net 7/6 


Webb (S. and B.), English Local Gove rnment from the Revolution to the 
Municipal Corporations Act: the Manor and the Borough, 2 vols. 8vo 

(Longmans) net 25/0 

Wilder (V.), Mozart : Story of his Life, 2 vols. cr 8v0... ......... (W. Reeves) 10,0 
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MARTELL’S BRANDY. 
MARTELL’S BRANDY. 
MARTELL’S BRANDY. 





For MUTUAL LiFe ASS SURANCE. — 
Established 1835. 


ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 


Write for Leaflet 
On Net Cost of Endowment 
Assurances. 


43 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c, 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 

ROYAL 


YHE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 














ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE 60, 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,400,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary, 








Scale ot Cbarg es for Bdvertisements. 


OvuTsips PACH ery avalls eaten FOURTERN GUINEA 


PARC .ccccescccsecseces . - £12 12 0 | NarrowColumn(Thirdot Page) £21 4 9 
Hall-Page(Colunin) ........ 6 6 - Half Narrow Column ........ 2320 
Quarter-age (Hail-Column) 3 3 Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 9 
Column, ewe-thinds width of page, £8 84a 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ....ceccccces+++ £16 16 O| Inside Page .........ccccee £uls 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- width), 5s.; and laa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average tivelve words) 
Karr ow column, one-third width of page, 8s. au inch, 
liroad column, half-width of page, 128. au inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16a, an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to spaca, 

Terms: net 





Terms of Subscription, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


° Half. 
Yearly. fom Quarterly. 
£i 8 


6....014 3....0 7 2 


Including postage to dheved part of the United 
Kingdom 





"Geto. Americ a, France, Germ: —s * India, 


China, &c, 112 6....016 $....0 8 2 





HOUSES, Res. FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


BUesas TEA ESTATE FOR SALE, 


Small Tea Estate, elevation 7,000 feet. 
NILGIRI UILLS, 8S. INDIA, near Ootacamand, 
giving good returus, with reserve land. Camphor grows well ; also a profitable 
opening for dairy-farmiug and stock. Big-game shooting and hunting: 
situated within district drawn thrice weekly by Hunt from Ootacamund, 
while seat of Government (six months). Good investment iu lovely climate 
for residential proprietor, retiring official, delicate person, &c. Moderate 
ae cl ane “es from *“*PROPRIETOR,” Box 225, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 


ington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
| INDHEAD.—ARTIST going abroad DESIRES TO 

LET HOUSE FURNISHED for two or three months. Two reception 
rooms, six bed, bathroom (h. and c.) Studio in garden. A quiet cob and 
four-wheeled dog-cart if desired. Coachman and wife in residence. Most 
beautiful situation in sheltered valley facing south, yet 700ft. high, Pinewood 
in grounds. ~Apply Down End, Hindhead. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF BLACKBURN. 
EDUCATION 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED f for “the position of DIRECTOR of 
EDUCATION. 

The salary will be £500 per annum, rising by annual increments of £25 to 
£600 per annum. 

The Director will be required to devote the whole of his time to the duties 
of his office, and not to engage in any other office, business, or employment 
whatever, except with the cousent of the Education Committee, and will hold 
office subject to three months’ notice ou either side, 

Applications, endorsed ‘* Director of Education,” stating age, qualifications, 
and experience, aud accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, to be delivered to the a ey not later than 12 o'clock at 
noon on Monday, the 30th day of March instan 

: (By nn a LEWIS a 
Town Clerk, 





DE P ARTMENT, 





poe 12th Ms rch, 1908, Pa ae Lee ee ae 
oe NTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 

The WEST RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE REQUIRE the services 
recognised Course of Instruction on Swedish lines will be necessary. Salary, 
£12) per anvuw. 

-ARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, where they 
must be returned not later than 9 a.m. on 3lst March, 1908, 
application. 
Selected candidates may be required to give a demonstration, 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post 
of PROFESSOR of GREEK, at the annual salary of £350. 

See 1808. with testimonials should be sent on or before Saturday, 

ay 2nd, 1 

’ J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 








INSURANCE 

COMPANY, LTD.| Head 1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
FIRE. LIFE, Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
ACCIDENT. —- 
BURGLARY. TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000. 


Town Hall, Blackbura, 
OF YORKSHIRE. 
of an INSTRUCTRESS in PHYSICAI, EXERCISES. Qualification in a 
Applications must be made on Forms to be obtained from the EDUCATION 
DE 
Copies of nvt more than three recent testimonials may be sent with the 
Capyassing will he a disqualification. 
Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru a Mynwy, Caerdydd. 
Farther particulars may ‘be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
7th February, 1908, 
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ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
C CALLINGTON COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


(For Boys and Girls.) 
The following ASSISTANTS are REQUIRED, duties to begin on May Ist 


mTRST ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, trained, with good Secondary School 
erience, well qualified in Needlework, Hyziene, and Botany. Salary £110 

— naam, rising by annual increments of £10 to £150, 

PeORM MASTER, well qualified iu practical Science; games. Salary £110 per 

rising by annual increments of £5 to £150. 


apORM MISTRESS, well qualified to teach Foreign Language according to 
Modern Methods ; games, ability to teach Singiug » recommendation. Salary 
£100 per annum, rising by annual increments of £5 to £130. 


Applicants for above should be willing to take an interest in the corporate 


the School. : ‘ 
Lie colications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, to be made immedi- 


ately to Mr. A. BURDEN, District Education Office, Saltash. 
F. RB, PASCOE, Secretary. 


Education Office, Truro. 


= EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 





WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER for the new Secondary (Mixed) School, St. 
Austell, to be opened iv September next. Salary £200 per aunum, ah a 
Capitation Grant of £1 for each Pupil above fifty —Form of application and 
further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all appli- 
cations must be sent on or before the 15th April, 1908. 

F. B. PASCOE, Secretary. 

Education Office, Truro. 


ALERGY ORPHAN CORPORATION. 


A HEAD-MASTER is REQUIRED for ST. EDMUND'S SCHOOL, 
CANTERBURY, to enter 5 his duties after the Summer Holidays. 
Stipend, £500 per annum, and house, &c., &c. Candidates, who must not 
exceed 40 years of age, must be Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, and in 
Holy Orders. Applications, stating age and experience, with one copy of not 
more than four testimonials, together with three references, must be sent in 
not later than April 29th next.—Further particulars as to duties, emoluments, 
&c., may be obtained from the Secretary, Rev. WM. CHAS, CLUFF, M.A., 
at the Office of the Corporation, 35 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. 





RESIDENT SENIOR MISTRESS REQUIRED after Easter. History 
or English Degree ; Oxford. Cambridge, or London Honours, Good Church- 
woman. Good discipline and administrative powers.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


ETIRED COLONEL, C.B., DS8.O., DESIRES 
EMPLOYMENT as General Manager, Secretary. Curator, &c. 
Address “ RETIRED COLONEL, C.B., D.S.0.,”" c/o Wim. Dawson and Sous, 
121 Cannon Street, E.C. 


A N AGENT MANAGING LARGE ESTATES in the 
i Midlands has a VACANCY in his office for a PUPIL; exceptional 
opportunities of gaining experience in every class of property.—Apply, 
Box 233, The Spectator, 1 Wel lington Street, Strand, Londov, W.C, 


l‘o-~ TREE FARM, MEER END, KENILWORTH. 

Miss L. COHEN, baving studied under experienced men on their own 
farms, has a VACANCY for a LADY PUPIL. Iustruction given in Butter 
Making, Soft Cheese Making, the Management of Pigs, Poultry, Cows, Bees. 
Gurdening, Terms moderate. References exchanged. 


0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YUUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years,—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ST ANDREWS SCHOOT FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—PFor Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for childreu 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodve, St Andrews. 


ST; HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss PO'T'TER, assisted by a fally qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
hear the Downs, ‘Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Lutire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


COo°LLEGE FRANCOV-BRITANNIQU E.—High-Class 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough English. Lessons 
illustrated by Lantern Slides and visits to Museums. Music, Languages. 
Unique opportunity for acquiring a thorough knowledge of French in 
Loudon, Special attention given to accent. Riding. Games in the country 
aud in own garden. Excellent Lealth.—Apply to Mademoiselle DESSAINT, 
33 Bolton Gardens, S. W. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
_VITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, March 3rd. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
| SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—1 horough education in bracing mooriand air. Hizhest references, 


i ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
For P . With Title of L.L.A, 

t Prospectus, SECRE » L.L.A, Se ity, 
Bt. Andoote tus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 

HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
A Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felx School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Aur very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
rg FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French 
in. ardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Princi : LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS. F'B.H.S. See Prosvectus. - 
































T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 
Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 


Prospectus on application 











SWOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N, Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool G nasium) Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, O Njecte—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, A)l branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastaca, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful studeuts, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualilied teachers, 
1EALTH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
mstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of edneation. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING'S SWEDISH SYs'TEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


VaArRpon PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 30 Castle 














St. East, Oxford Circus, London.—Ladies trained in gymnastics, drill, 
games, remedial movements, &c., for recognised PUBLIC certificates. The 
Principal and all assistants hold these same certificates, References permitted 
to Enstace Miles, Esq., The Rev. D. L. Scott, M.A., LL.D., &e., &e. 


K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recoguised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
liore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resilient Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


JRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN'S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

Practical Training; babies in resideuce; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 





| | acalenstaiatietna HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 





EASTER HOLIDAYS END and SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 6th, 1908, 


CZ WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of Eugiand. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, bockey, aud teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 

ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough) 

good education, Special attention to Cevelopment of character. ~Prinegal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certiticate (Registered), 
—Address, Whineroft, Crowborough. 








{/DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. ‘TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
ee py E.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 

Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. Londun Professors, 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY 





|' HE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 

Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only are required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, 
and Art. Great attention paid to health of pupils. Daily walks and games, 
Riding, bathing.—Prospectus on application to PRINCIPAL. 


|S he E SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 
Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA 8. GRIFFITHS, assisted 
by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautitul grounds afford 
special advantages for Open-air Life and Games, Preparation for University 
Exquinations underteken, Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on application. 
Tiyan CA'TERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education ou 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N,W.—Higb-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dablin.. Thorough Education 
on modern lies. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations aud for the Universities if 
require Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


1URRE Y HILLS. 
™ GARBATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds, 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 


(JORRAN ‘SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 


Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymnasium, tenunis-courts, field for games, 
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O-EDUCATION. 
ST. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, 
BALDOCK, HERTFORDSHIRE, 
has been Opened for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
Pricipat—Mrs. ENNIS RICHMOND 
(Author of * Boyhood,” ** Through Boyhood to Manhood,” &c.) 
Heap-Master—Mr, KENNETH RICHMOND. 


“A Natural Education” and *‘ For Our Daughters,” Lectures given by 
Mrs. Richmond on the Co-Education of Boys and Girls, may be had from 
Messrs. G. Street and Co., Ltd., 42 Albemarle Street, London, W. Price 3d. 
each ; single copy, 4d. post-free. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OOTHAM SCHOOL, TOR &. 


(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907. 

A new feature for post-Matriculation Students isa CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
including Economics and Modern History with special reference to existing 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. 

The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c. 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 


H. EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr, STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 


p Three Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden’s Exhibi- 
tion value 50 guineas per annum, avd Five General Exhibitions value 
30 guineas per annum, will be competed for in June-July next. 
The Examination will be in two parts: 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on June 23rd and 24th. 
2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on July Ist, 2nd, 3rd. Candi- 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1908. 
Apply to the WARDEN. 


PSWICH SCHOOL.—ScuHo.tarsHips EXAMINATION. 








Six Entrance Scholarships, tenable at School House, are Offered for Com- 


petition, Value (about £25) reducing cost of Board and Tuition to 40 guineas per 
annum. Also Musical Scholarship of same value. Examination on April 2nd 
and 3rd. Papers sent to Preparatory Schools of Candidates, 


In June two Scholarships value £15, tenable with above, will be com- | 


peted for. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 
PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at Uypinchom on the 3lst March, Ist avd 2nd April, 1908, 
c. 


for Six or more Open S 
Two of £30 per ann.; each tenable at the School. 





Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE. 


AS TBOURNE Cc O LEG E. 
President—THE DUKE Ot DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 
Rey. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole Sch ool. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 17th. 
BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 
Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 
Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy district, and atfords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket. &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS'TER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-210) 








on JULY Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining May Ist, as well as to others, | 


Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Muster, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, May 6th, 1908, 
Heatl-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


K PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 

Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 











QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the | 


WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, 


QuUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL 


| ~~ EXAMINATION will be HELD on WEDNESDAY, 
April 8th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


o@ es ft UC HOO b. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, 
June Ist.—Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 








XETER SCHOOL.—The ANNUAL HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on APRIL 14th and 
Toth.—W. A. CUNNINGHAM, M.A., Head- Master. 





olarships. One of £70 per ann. ; Two of £50 per ann.; | 
Candidates entertained | 
free of charge if a be made by 15th March, 1908,—Apply to the | 





YORKSHIRE. | 


| Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 





Rer4e AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patroyn—H.M. KING EDWARD VII, 
2 ne aay SPENCER, K.a. 
or Land-owners, Land-agents,Surveyors,Agricu)turists,intendi i 
Farming and Colonial Branch, : ng Coloniata,ta, 
Estate a ag oon and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions. Se shi 
Diplomas, apply to the PRINCIPAL. ons, Scholarshipa, 
NEXT. SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th, 1908, 


a, 
COLLEGE, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH —Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys, 4 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREER, HERTS — 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 1ith and 
12th, 1908, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five (Junior Piatt) pr 
£30, und four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 
Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 
House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had 
from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master, 


|. ielenatiaalinalas SCHOOL, ESSEX, 


Examination begins on March 17th for 10 SCHOLARSHIPS and 6 HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS. 
Apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, or BURSAR. 


K! NG’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER 

Age allowance.Apply Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, Hon, Canou, Head-Stosiee 

ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House. 











YW ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICE. 
The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the School on 


MARCH 3lst.—For particulars of admission on the Foundation, apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX, 
EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS ON APRIL 712, 


= Apply to _the Rev. Canon : SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


YN H ER BORN E SCHOOL -— 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 on June Ist, will be held in the first week of June.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


GHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


dJiouse, Sherborne. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition on July 2nd and 3rd. EXHIBITIONS for the Army C'xzs will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 
School, with valuable Scholarships attached and strong Teaching Staff, 
Classical and Modern sides. VACANCIES in School House and Junior House. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION MAY 5th and 6th.—For 
Prospectus, &c., address, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford. 


eee FREMINGTON, N. DEVON— 











PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, facing south onahill. Eleven 
acres of grounds, gymuasium, sanatorium. Three Scholarships at Chelten- 
ham and Haileybury and Two Cadetships at Osborne in 1907,—Head-Master, 
H. 8. CHURCH, B.A., Classical Honours, Cambridge. 


RIVATE TUITION with HOME LIFE.—Rev. CHAS. 
DENMAN, Farley, near Cheadle, Staffs, Receives Two Pupils (16 and 
upwards), and has VACANCY at Easter. Has successfully prepared Pupils for 
Public Schools, University and other Exams. Bracing climate. Peak District. 
French, German. Highest references. Terms inclusive, £70 per annum. 


SCHOLARS HI P—£50—LITTLE BOYS. 
THE RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, 
OFFERS next April Ist and July Ist a SCHOLARSHIP £50—nsual fee 
£100—to boys aged 8 to 10 for promise of ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY. 

Cc. C. LEMPRIERE, Head-Master. 











FOREIGN. 
OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 


Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 





if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris- Neuilly. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, PhD., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others. 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 








| moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Beérigny. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest Lars 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended. —Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Mile. Expulson is at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., till March 4th, and can 
arrange to interview parents. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or ie inher hoy 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special tncilitios is 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment 
Courses ‘of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and_ of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe 
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ERMANY.—HEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWAL.- 
BEN.—Educational HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. 
House well situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LAN- 
@GUAGES, MUSIC, HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualitied Teachers. 
Every facility for Outdoor Sports. Prospectus on application to Miss DAWSON. 


ws OVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DETMOLDsTR., 





BECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 


home. et central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms, 
; i rtunity toacquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Spend oy ~ ~. + e ob. Highest refs. 


Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, yearly £21 


NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension).— 

IDEAL SPRING RESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun, 

Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. Excellent 
cuisine, Terms from 6 francs.—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 











OME MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH 
(ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY). 


TO PROVIDE CLERGY FOR POUR PARISHES. 
NOTICES have been issued to more than a thousand poor parishes that 
the Grants at Midsummer will be paid at a reduced rate unless the 
SUPPLEMENTARY MONEY (about £8,000) required to allow payments 
to be made in full be received before May Sist. 


CONTRIBUTIONS may be sent to Canon PETIT, 39 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. Cheques should be crossed Coutts and Co. for account of 
Additional Curates Society. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


—_——~_ 


DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring aceurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS im this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 145 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 

“ A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes ” (500 

ges), published by Messrs. 'TRU MAN & KNIGHTLEY, which contains 

uli particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &.) of over 1,000 

establishmentsin Great Britain and on the Continent. Priee Sixpence. 

To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :—Education 
Department, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Sauare, London, W. 








CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired.—-UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
(Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, CoNege of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, and Association of 
Assistant Mistresses.)—Address: 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar : 
Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. Hours for Interviews (preferably by appoint- 
ment): ll a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. ; Saturday until 3 p.m. 

















A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without » e to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for ali Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 











YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd.,22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphie 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
RISTOL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 


BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Education, 
mployment Home Teaching, &c., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
—Rev. H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 

There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE.— Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK,. 

TAMMERING.—PRIVATE SCHOOL for the TREAT- 
MENT and EDUCATION of BOYS, Conducted by Mr. EDW- 
GRIERSON, a perfectly self-cured stammerer of 30 years’ experience. Public- 
school boys received. Prospectus on application.—Address, Acomb House, 
Bedford, and 30 New Cavendish Street, W. Established 1890. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 














T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 

y A delightful all-the-year-round HEALTH RESORT for GIRLS in the 

olidays or when requiring Rest and Change during Term Time. Sea and 

moorland. Walks, picnics, games, music; and in the Summer, tennis and 
bathing. Fast through trains —Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


HPILEPS Y—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and — ed for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


HE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
,Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Lustitute, 10 
Pembridge Square, Loudon, W. 














Gociety FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, 


According to the latest Parliamentary Return, the number of experiments 
made in 1906 was 46,073. A large number of these were inoculation experi- 
ments, and, as the report says, “‘are attended by no considerable, if appre- 
ciable, pain.”” The pain does not lie in the operation itself but in the after 
effects. The substance administered may set up a condition of disease which 
becomes extremely painful, and the animal may be kept alive until the maia 
result of the experiment has been attained. 

Contributions to the Society gratefully acknowledged. 


| OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVERS, 5a Pall Mall East, S.W.—26ra ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION NOW OPEN, 10-6. Admission ls, 
W. P. D, STEBBING, Secretary. 


QIMPLE BIBLE-TEACHING. 


THREE SERMONS on this Subject by Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY will 

be sent GRATIS and Free by Post on application to him, 

ANNESLEY LODGE, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 
BADGES AND HAT RIBBONS. 
For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, CLUBS, &c., 
in large or small quantities. 
Samples and Sketches free of charge from the Manufacturers, 

J. and J. CASH, Ltd., Coventry. 
RIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK for Country or City 
Gentlemen. Embraces every requirement from Cash Book to Balance- 
Sheet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10s. 6d, post-paid, or full 
particulars free. Household Account Book, 3s. 6d. post-free.—McQUEEN & 

‘O., Moat Road N., Leicester. 


N USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 
post-free by return at lowest curreut price. Immense stocks, Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
ost, 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
vondon, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


\XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 

\j Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank.) 


)ISH.—Family Selections of Guaranteed Excellence. 
6 Ib., 28.; 91b., 28. Gd.; 111b.,3s.; 141b. 3s. Gd.; 2L1b., 58, Carriage 
aid. Dressed for cooking. Assorted or one kind only. Quick delivery. 
‘ull particulars post-free. Selected Cured Fish.—NORTH SEA FISHERIES 
COMPANY, Dept. 7, Grimsby. 4 
ATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey _ style) 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—41b., 8s. 7d.; 4} ib., 38. 10d. ; 
5lb., 4s. 1d.; 54 Ib., 48. 5d.; and 6 Ib., 4s. 10d. each. 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 
NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d. (post-free). 
—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


























SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 
£96 5s.—-34 DAYS. MARSEILLES, ATHENS, 


CONSTANTINOPLE, PALESTINE, EGYPT, 
NAPLES. March Ilth—April 13th, 
£12 12s.—MARSEILLES, TUNIS, SICILY, MALTA, NAPLES, April 
5th-27th. 
Apply, Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Chaffers’ Keramic Gallery, 35s. ; 
Chaffers’ Hall Marks Gold and Silver Plate, 5s.; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., £13 13s.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s,, for 288, 6d, ; 
Lady Dilke’s French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 18th Century, 28s., for 
14s.; Hart’s Female Pelvic Anatomy, Coloured Plates, 42s., for 18s. ; Menpes’ 
Whistler, 42s., for 12s, 6d.; Harmsworth Encyclopedia, 10 vols., last edition, 
56s. net, for 21s. ; Williamson’s George Morland, ~~ 63s. net, for 36s. ; 
Oscar Wilde's Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 6d.; Woman of No Importance, 2ls., for 
10s. 64. Sport, Nat. History, Science, First Edits., Court Memoirs, Occult 
Works, Shakespeariana, Rare Books. Please state wants.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
OOK BARGAINS.—SENT FREE, a Special 32 ‘ 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. NEW BOOKS at BARGAIN 
PRICES in ALL BRANCHES of LITERATURE, Every class of reader 
will find books to suit his taste at extraordinarily low cost. Books posted 
to all parts of the World at discount prices, plus postage.—H. J, GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 




















A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young lufants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

erms, These Foods safeguard children from Diarrh@a and Digestive 

‘roubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON, 
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A Source of Pleasure and Dclight. 


PLAYER'S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tebaccv of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 
SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
MILD, ts. Sd. per }-'b. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-!b. Tin; 


5d. per oz. 
44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to apphcauts mentioning this paper. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£67,000,000. _ 
SCHOOL & COLLEGE COLOURS, 


AND WHAT TO WEAR. 


Before ordering for Cricket Term, or if interested in Cadet Corps, Principals 
should apply for our new Artistic Brochure, just issued, Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & CO., ita, School Colours Specialists. 
134 to 140 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
BUCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Lestablished 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


THE GRAND CLIMACTERIC. 


‘The grand climacteric period was fixed at 63 by the 
classical authors in the Man, They were not far wron 
except that there is no one year of Life to which it aie 
| be strictly confined....... There are present in many post. 

climacteric people vague feelings of organic bodi 
discomfort which are difficult to analyse and impossible, 
to name. They do not amount to pain nor to un. 
happiness, but there is a something which interferes 
with the full enjoyment. of life and which means that 
the processes of nutrition and the working of the great 
internal organs connected with digestion are not done 
as well as before and no longer give conscious satis. 
faction. This feeling is often connected with a newly. 
developed constipation of the bowels and with’a 
diminished keenness of the appetite for food.’ 7%, 
Hygiene of Mind —T. S. CLouston. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


will be found at this critical period of life a valuable 
remedy, gently coaxing, as it were, by natural means, 
the enteebled functions back to normal health and 
activity. 

*‘ Accuse not Nature, She has done 

her part, do thou thine.’—Milton. 

‘As Health is such a blessing, and the very source of all 
pleasure, it may be worth the pains to discover the region 
where it grows, the springs that feed it, the customs and 
methods by which it is best cultivated and preserved.’—Sir 


W. TEMPLE, 
CAUTION. 

Tvamine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S * FRUIT 
SALT? Without it you have the sincerest form of flatiery— 
| IMITATION, 
| Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 








Domy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


The History of Assam 


By E. A. GAIT, I.C.S. 
With Photogravure Plates and a Map. 


GLEN 


carriage paid, 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., 


INNES SMITH & CO.,|MEDOC. 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


Sove ProrxierTors 


VIN ORDINAIRE, 2" Due. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found eyualto 14/6 g/g 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 


ALDIE. 








Contents :—Prehistoric and Traditional Rulers. 
Seventh to the Twelfth Centuries. Thirteenth to INI s H is L A 7 prices, 
Fifteenth Centuries (excluding Ahom History). | Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 


The Koch Kings. The Kise of the Ahom Kingdom. 
The Muhammadan Wars. The Climacterie of 
Ahom Rule. The Decay and Fall of the Ahom 


Kingdom. The Ahom System of Government. | 


The Kacharis. ‘The Jaintia Kings. Manipur. 
Sylhet. ‘The Burmese War. Cousolidation of 
British Rule. Relations with Frontier Tribes. 
Recent Times. Growth of Tea Industry. 





paid, 





To be obtained also from— 

| Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
' St., Liverpool. 

; Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
| Manchester. 

| Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon, 





W. THACKER & CO., 2 Creed Lane, E.C.|; High-Class Furniture at 





£100 


PRIZE 
For Writing a Letter. 





See 
“WORLD’S WORK” 
for MARCH, 


Of all Bookstatls, 





PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
19 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
EstabisHep 1782, 

Total Assets exceed... ..........0..++++.27,000,000 
Claims Paid exceed ..................4244,000,000 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, &c. 


Cash Prices with Pay- 
ment by Instalments. . 
By our system of Co-operation, Furniture 
(even in small quantities) can be Selected 
and Purchaved at Ordinary Cash Prices 
from leading West End Firms with the 
advantages of the Three Years’ Hire- 
Purchase System. 
Write or call for Prospectus. 


ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


Chairman— MajJor-Gen. Hale-Wortham, R.A. 
18 Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to swit all Clamates and all Wearers. 
Kesidents abroad can order from the local 
“Kk Agent. Where theve wno “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Stove will obtain from 
“hk” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 











ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old to 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually, soll at higher prices, 
The appreemtiou this wine meets 
with irom the coustanutly inereas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in Loudon and the 
Provinces, gives us adiditiounl con- 
tidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


& Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Vard to any Katlway Station, meludmg Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them ia value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


READING-CASES FOR TH 
“ SPECTATOR” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bol- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun Baker, Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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“VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE.” 


A foreword concerning “The Children’s Encyclo- 
pedia,” addressed to clergymen, schoolmasters, 
and all interested in the welfare of the young. 


VERYONE who has had anything to do with the education 
of the young must have been struck by the remarkable 
phenomenon which a child’s mind presents—its curious 

compound of strength and weakness, 


Children’s questions are proverbial. 
Even the youngest ask questions which 
not only puzzle their elders, but often 
betray a kind of intuitive insight which 
goes deep into the nature of things. On 
the other hand, everyone is painfully 
aware of the limitations of the childish 
understanding. Things which are as 
clear as noonday to the adult often seem 
quite incomprehensible to the young. 


A Problem and 
its Solution. 


This phenomenon is the prime factor 
in the problem which lies at the root of 
education, and to solve it has been the 
aim of the creators of the * Children’s 
Encyclopedia.” They recognise the 
strength of the child’s mind, and they 
desire to lay before it a story of every- 
thing in the world from the beginning 
which appeals to the imaginative side of 
its nature. They recognise also the 
weakness, and they endeavour to tell 
the story in such a way that the child's 
mind will not tire and its interest never 
flag. So far as is known, no attempt 
on similar lines has ever before been 
made. 


The title has an unattractive sound in 
the case of a work offered to the young, 
but the English language has no other 
term which could adequately express the 


completeness of the cycle of knowledge presented. 
be stated at once, however, that the alphabetical arrange- 
ment invariably associated with a work of encyclopedic 
character has been departed from, the work being divided 
into fourteen sections, as outlined on this page. 


For All Ages of Childhood. 


The advantages of this course are obvious. In an 


THE PLAN OF THE BOOK. 


THE CHILD’S STORY OF THE EARTH. —The entire story of the earth—and the universe— 
from the first thing we know about it. 

THE CHILD'S BOOK OF ITS OWN LIFE.—How we came to live on the earth. The 
story of men and women. What weare. The great wonder of human life made plain. 

THE CHILD'S BOOK OF BIBLE STORIES.—The beautiful stories of the Bible retold in 
child language. The men and women of the Bible. The life of Jesus. Good counsel. 

THE CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURE.—The entire living world, except human beings; a 
comprehensive survey of animal and plant life. Life histories, descriptions, and stories of 
insects, birds, animals, fishes, reptiles. The familiar plants, tlowers, and trees of our owa 
country. 

THE CHILD'S BOOK OF COUNTRIES.—The past and present of the world. The rise of 
nations and races. What the world has been, and what it is. The people at work, and in their 
homes; whence they have come; where they live; what they do; how they are governed, 
History and geography combined. 

THE CHILD'S STORY OF FAMOUS BOOKS.—The narrative of all the famous books 
a child can be made to understand. A first introduction to English literature. 

THE CHILD'S BOOK OF WONDER.—The answers to al! the children’s questions: “ How 
do we know what happened long ago?’* ‘“ Where are the stars in the daytime?" “ How does 
a train keep on the rails?” And so on. 

THE CHILD'S BOOK OF FAMILIAR THINGS.—Stories and descriptions of familiar 
things in a child’s life: railways, ships, telephones. Where things come from. How things 
are made, 

THE CHILD'S BOOK OF MEN AND WOMEN.—The story of famous men and women, 
and what they have done for the world. Discoverers, inventors, authors, artists, &c., with 
characteristic pictures. 

THE CHILOS BOOK OF POETRY.—A selection of all the best poetry that can be under- 
stood by children ; specially edited and arranged, with illustrations and notes. Nursery rhymes 
with new illustrations, and little verses for very little people. 

THE CHILDS BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS.—The quiet heroes of the world; golden 
ceeds of heroism that should live in every child's memory. 

THE CHILD'S BOOK OF STORIES.—AI! the most charming stories, fables, and fairy 
tales retold, with new pictures. Myths, legends, an:l heroic tales. 

THINGS TO MAKE AND THINGS TO DO.-—An inexhaustible fund of entertainment 
for boys and girls. Howto make toys. How to use tools. Needlework, problems, magic, 
simple science, mechanics, games. 

THE CHILD'S BOOK OF SCHOOL LESSONS.—The elements of ordinary school 
subjects tanght by simple words and pictures. Reading. Writing. Arithmetic. Drawing, 
Music. Simple picture stories in French. 


THOUSANDS 
OF PICTURES 


MAGNIFICENT 
COLOURED PLATES 


It may in about forty fortnightly parts at Sevenpence each, a form 
of publication which has already proved enormously 
popular in the case of the “Harmsworth Self-Educator,” 
the “Harmsworth Atlas,” and other works of a similar 
character. The fact that the same minds which are 
responsible for these notable successes are also responsible 
both for the plan and execution of this new work is the 
best possible guarantee of the excellence of the “ Children’s 
Encyclopedia.” 


ordinary encyclopedia the alphabetical scheme places ‘ 


Thermopyle in juxtaposition to Thermometer. 
“Children’s Encyclopedia” Thermopylx finds its proper 
place in the Child's Book of Golden Deeds as the scene of 
the heroic exploit of Leonidas; while the mystery of the 
Thermometer is explaincd in the Child’s Book of Familiar 


Things. 


The value of the “ Children’s Encyclopedia” will at once 
be realised by parents and all whose work brings them into 
It is suitable for all ages of cbild- 


contact with the young. 


In the part I. Ready Next Tuesday. 

Part I. will be Ready on Tuesday, March 17th, and in the 
meantime readers of this journal are invited to apply for a 
free copy of a little book which has been prepared in con- 
nection with the publication. This little book gives a full 
description of the work, and one or any reasonable number 
will be sent post-free per return to those who send a post- 
card addressed :— 


hood, and may be read either by Children or to Children. 


Not the least important point about the work is its 
cheapness. The “Children’s Encyclopedia” will be issued 


The Editor, ‘‘ Children’s Encyclopzdia,” 
7 Waithman Street, London, E.Cc. 
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RE-ISSUE OF THE 
DICTIONARY 


OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE, 
IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES, 


cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each ; 
or half-morocco, marbled edges, 2is, net each. 


The volumes will be identical with the Original Edition in type 

and size of page. Errors have, as far as possible, been corrected, 

and some of the bibliographies have been revised, but otherwise 

the text remains unaltered. The price is one-third of that of the 

original edition, and the volumes will occupy about one-third of 
the space required by that edition. 


Volume I. (ABBADIE—BEADON) IS NOW READY, 


and a Volume will be published each succeeding month until the 
completion of the Edition in DECEMBER, 1909. 


The STANDARD says :—“ There is no need at this time 
of day to say anything in praise of the most exhaustive 
and most varied picture accessibie of national life 
during the march of events in no fess than ten centuries. 
genase The work is now issued at one-third of the original 
price,—a concession to students and other people of 
slender purse, which we have not the least doubt will be 
not merely gratefully recognised but promptly rewarded 
by a great and continuous sale.”’ 

*.* Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post-free on application. 


THE ALIEN SISTERS. 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 
Author of ‘‘The Difficult Way,” “ Brownjohn’s,” &. Crown Svo, 6s. 


Sipxyty Darg, in the Daily Express, says :—‘* A sincere human story...... one 
of those rare noveis that carries with it real intellectual pleasure and 
stimulus.” 





BRITISH SOCIALISM: 


An Examination of its Doctrines, Policy, Aims, 
and Practical Proposals. 
By J. ELLIS BARKER, Author of ‘‘Modern Germany,” “The Rise 
and Decline of the Netherlands,” &c. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Mail says :—‘* No review could do justice to this admirable book : 
the reader should buy or borrow it and study it for himself.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


wishing to Buy anything, or to Sell anything, or to 
PRIV Exchange auything WITH OTHER PRIVATE PER- 

SONS, easily, quickly, cheaply, and to the very 

best advantage, will find no better medium than 
Pp 0 THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE & MART newspaper, 

which has been established for this purpose for 40 
years, during which time millions of pounds’ worth of Property has 
changed hands through its instrumentality. Everyone wants some- 
thing and Everyone has something to sell that at present is of no use to 
him. Anything and everything, from the commonest to the most out- 
of-the-way article, can readily be procured or disposed of on the best 
terms through this paper. It has also a mass of reading matter of 
great interest to all, men and women alike. Get a copy and see for 
yourself. To be had at all Railway Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 2d. 
A specimen copy will be sent for id. stamp towards postage. Office: 
Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, London, Telegrams: *‘ Bazaar, London.” 
Telephone: Central 9189. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 
“* Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
* Best popular violin school before the public.”"—ALFrep Gibson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘‘ on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis, 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A D A M Ss 3 Ss “ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no besitation in recommending its 
use to all housewives.”"—The Queen, 


FURNITURE 


For Furniture, Brown Boots, 
Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all 


Varnished and Enamelled goods. P @] L i Ss H . 


VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 




















CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post Is. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








rr, 
Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
GROUND ASH PAPERS.—The Prosecutor. By ROTHERAY 


Horst. 


THE CARE OF COVERTS. By “ Marnrop,” 
WINTER PIKE-FISHING. 
YACHT-RACING FIXTURES. 


A guest nus STUD: Major Loder's Thoroughbreds at 


SUMMER CLIMBERS UNDER GLASS. 
Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &¢ 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBUJECTs, 

“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre. 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “ Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, de. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied } 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for, 
All letters not clearly marked “* Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘* The County Gentleman,” 

4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C, 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Ww 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INST 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Codes: Usicope and ABG 


140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Crenrrat 1515) ; 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrair 36Q1), W., LONDON. 


BOWES & BOWES 
(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES). 


CATALOGUE (No. 319) of Seeond-hand Books, containing many Economic, 
Classical, and Biographical Works, &c. 44 pp. Free on application, Cata- 
logues in preparation, including portions of the Libraries of the late Prof. 
F. W. Maitland, Prof. Jas. Strachan (of Manchester University and Pem- 
broke Coll., Cambridge), and of a Country Gentleman, containing Italian 
and Spanish Works and English 18th Century Literature. 

1 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 


ENGLISH CLUBS FOR 1908. 


A List, arranged in tabular form, containing the Names and Addresses, 
Dates of Establishment, Eutrance Fees, Subscriptions, and Secretaries’ Names, 
of more than 3,100 Social, Yacht, Automobile, Golf, Ladies’, and other Clubs 
in London and the Provinces, in British Colonies, and in Foreign Couutries. 
1,100 Golf Clubs and 322 Ladies’ Clubs are included in this Edition. 


In red cloth, price 3s. Gd. ; post-free, 3s. 9d. 











406 pages, 8vo, cloth, 2s, post-free. 
HEAVEN AND HELL: Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENEORG. 


Joun GREENLEAF WuitTIER wrote :—“ There is one grand and beautiful idea 
underlying all Swedenborg’s revelations or speculations about the future life. 
His remarkably suggestive books are becoming familiar to the reading and 
reflecting portion of the community.” 


London; SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, 
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wr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘THE JUNGLE.’ 


THE METROPOLIS. 
By UPTON SINCLAIR, 


Author of “ The Jungle.” 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ Mr. Upton Sinclair’s narrative of Chicago 
horrors, ‘The Jungle,’ set the whole world talking, and it is not 
difficult to believe that his latest book will have a similar effect.” 

TIMES.—** Mr. Sinclair succeeds where others fail 'n giving a sort 
of elemental and cosmie force to the monarchs of Wall Street, or 
Newport, or Madison Square.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘ Mr. Upton Sinclair is decking himself in the 
mantle of Zola. In ‘The Metropolis’ he points a prophetic fore- 
finger at the yellow-rich of America—the idle children of the multi- 
millionaires—and cries ‘J’accuse.’ ‘The Metropolis’ is sure to be 


widely read.” 


Ways of Rebellion. | 


By REGINALD FARRER, 
Author of *“‘ The Sundered Streams,” ** The House of Shadows,” &c. 6s. 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—* Mr. Reginald Farrer is cleverness itself, and 
once more he dazzles us by his brilliance. There can be no other description 
of ‘The Ways of Rebellion.’ ” 











To | be Ready on Tuesday Next, March 17th. 


GEORGE RIDDING 

Schoolmaster and Bishop. Forty-third Heat Mester 
of Winchester, 1866-1884; First Bishop of Southwell, 1884- 
1904. By his Wife, Lapy Laura Rippine. Demy 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 15s. net. 


FROM THEIR POINT OF VIEW. 
By M. Loans, Author of “The Next Street but One,” “ The 
Queen’s Poor,’ &c. Crown Svo, 6s. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. by Sir 
Cuartes Exror, K.C.M.G. (“Odysseus”). A New Edition, 
with Additional Chapters on Events from 1869 to the 
Present Day. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


From GINN & COMPANY’S LIST. 
LETTERS OF 
THE WORDSWORTH FAMILY. 
Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT, LL.D. 


3 vols., cloth, 1,646 pages, boxed, £1 11s. 6d. net. 


The collection comprises more than nine hundred letters, many 
of which are here first printed. The prefatory introduction will 
be a revelation and an interesting addition to Wordsworthiana. 
It is practically a new Life of the poet. 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
TO THE DEATH OF SCHUBERT. 


By JOHN K. PAINE. 
Cloth, 314 pages, 8s. 6d. A popular Course of Lectures 
given at Harvard University. 








This volume, it is hoped, will be of value to students and 
lovers of music who are interested in following the gradual 
development of the art and lives of the important composers and 
musicians who lived from the time of the Greeks and Romans to 
the early years of last century. 


THE DEVELOPMENT 0F MODERN 
EVROPE DURING THE 
LAST TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 


An Introduction to Current History. 
By JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON and CHARLES A. BEARD. 


_These volumes will meet the demand for a history of recent 
times which shall explain the social and economic as well as the 
political development of our own age, and shall also prepare the 
student to understand the great problems of the world in which 
he finds himself. 


Vol. I. The Eighteenth Century, The French Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleonic Period. 374 pages, 6s. 6d, 


aa Il. Europe since the Congress of Vienna. 433 pages, 


GINN and ©0O., 9 St. Martin’s Street, W.O. 





THE BEST BOOK 


ON 


BRITISH BIRDS. 


The issue of an entirely new and really magnificent work 
on the Birds of Great Britain (order passeres), of which the 
text has been especially written by Dr. Butler, and the full- 
page plates of Birds and figures of eggs have been litho- 
graphed in natural colours from coloured drawings by H. 
Gronwald and F. W. Frobawk, M.B.O.U., F.E.S., is an event 
that will awaken interest not only among ornithologists, but 
amongst all earnest students of Natural History in the 
Kingdom. The author, 


Dr. A. G. BUTLER, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U., 


late of the British Museum (Natural History), is well known 
to ornithologists as the author of “Foreign Finches in 
Captivity,” “A Handbook of British Oology,” &c., &c. The 
plates are drawn expressly for this work by two of the first 
ornithological artists of the day, who have intimate and life- 
long experience of British birds in their native haunts, and 
have access to the vast resources of the British Museum, as 
well as having the finest collections of living birds in the 
country at their command. There are considerably over a 
hundred full-page plates of birds, and two hundred and fifty- 
five figures of eggs. Perhaps it is, after all, the supreme 


Excellence of the Coloured Plates 


that will serve to distinguish this beautiful edition from all 
other ornithological works. Every species of British bird 
must be figured in colours if a work is to be complete. 
Reproduced in Nature’s colours by chromo-lithography, these 
plates are so exquisitely and accurately printed that it is 
almost impossible, even for an expert, to detect any differ- 
ence between them and the original water-colours. The work 
contains an exact drawing of each Passerine bird included as 
British; the greater number are life-size, but the scale is 
given when the birds are drawn smaller than life. The egg- 
plates are beautifully printed in Nature’s colours, and form 
one of the most complete series of Passerine egg-plates ever 
issued, giving variations in the form, markings, and color- 
ation of the same species; a figure of the egg of every 
Passerine bird breeding in the British Isles is included. 


For all Earnest Ornithologists. 


Enough has been said to show that this fine edition is a 
necessity in the library of every serious ornithologist. Its 
outward presentment is admirable in every way. The type is 
new, and cast especially for this edition. The figures of birds 
are printed on the finest prepared plate paper; the paper on 
which the eggs are printed has been manufactured expressly 
for this work. The work will be issued in two volumes (demy 
4to, 8 by 113), and will be substantially and handsomely 
bound in half-green morocco, gilt top edges, and extra gilt 
backs, 

This is an opportunity to possess the most recent and 
up-to-date work on Ornithology (and the only one treating of 
and illustrating the entire range of Passerine bird life with 
their nests and eggs in Nature's colours) which should not be 
missed by ornithologists, the trustees of Public and Private 
Libraries, scholars in the great Public Schools, and by the 
reading public throughout the British Isles, 


Viscount Liandaff writes: 
“It is far and away the best popular work on the subject, and 


I shall certainly make it my business to induce all my friends to 
subscribe.” 
The “Ficid”’: 


appeal to all lovers of bird life, and especially to those who want 
aceurate portraits of the feathered visitors to their gardens and 
homesteads,”” 


FREE INQUIRY FORM. 


To the CAXTON PUBLISHING CO., 
Clun House, Surrey Street, London, W.C. 

Please send me, free of charge, and without any obligation on 
my part, all particulars relating to Birds of Great Britain and 
Ireland (order passeres), free specimen of the Illustrations, and 
particulars of your plan by means of which volumes will be 
delivered as published for a payment of 4s., the balance being 
paid by small monthly payments of 5s. 


oe Mr. Butler has produced a very beautiful work which will 


Name 


(Please send this form or a postcard.) 
Address 


PPIeTIST ee Ce eeeeeteneene 


Settee eee ee eeeees Pree T IPPC) 
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ROUTLEDGE’S NEWEST LIST. 
ASPECTS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 


By RICHARD H. P. CURLE. 
With an Engraved Portrait after G. F. Watts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“A distinguished and well-balanced piece of work, which should gain its 
author immediate recognition, as among the most sare and well-informed of 
the younger critics of the day.*—Duaily Telegraph. 

**I would advise any aspirant to the study of Meredith to read a book by 
Mr. Richard Curle, very recently published, entitled *‘ Aspects of George 
Meredith.’ It is the work of a convinced and penetrating admirer, aud 
analyses a number of points highly deserving of being taken into considera- 
tion.” —Mr. W. M. Rossertri, in the Daily News. 


A RESIDENTS WIFE IN NIGERIA 


By CONSTANCE LARYMORE. 


With 41 Illustrations on Art Paper, and a Portrait of the Autbor, 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“ Mrs. Larymore is not only a skilled traveller in wild countries, but is able 
to describe her wanderings most graphically with pen and camera. Oune of the 
most enjoyable books of travel we have seen of late.” —Globe, 

“* Miss Kingsley has shown us that a woman can travel...... Mrs. Larymore 
gives a further demonstration of the fact......Ia Miss Kingsley's book nothing 
is more striking than the good humour of the writer ; Mrs, Larymore has the 
same fine gift of kindly optimism. A most engaging account of her life and 
experiences in Nigeria.”—Liverpool Courier, 


THE LAND OF THE MAPLE LEAF; 
OR, CANADA AS | SAW IT. By B. STEWART, Author of 
** My Experiences in Cyprus,’’ &c. With 16 Plates, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
**There has been quite a flood of books about Canada of late, but few of 
them have been of such deep iuterest as this.......In every way this latest 
volume on Canada is a valuable one, It gives a true picture of the country 
from the Canadian side, and all through the reader feels that he is in the bands 
of a writer who bas a thorough grasp of his subject.’’—Dundee Advertiser, 


THE CASE FOR THE GOAT, WITH 
THE PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE OF 24 EXPERTS. By “HOME 
COUNTIES.” With 16 Full-page Plates, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
also, with 4 Full-page Plates, boards, 1s. 

“Shows how easily anybody with no more accommodation than a backyard 
in the suburbs can become a keeper of live stock which will make him in- 
dependent of the dairyman."— Lancet. 

“* May be warmly recommended as containing much that is very likely to be 
useful.” —Spectator. 


CHRYSAL; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF 
A GUINEA. By CHARLES JOHNSTONE, With an Introduction by 
E. A. BAKER, M.A. 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 

The work is a curious hotch-potch of picturesque incidents, and roughly 
a roman 4a clef of the period covered by the Seven Years’ War (1757-63). The 
Guinea acts as a apeciel eesnespendent, visiting the battlefields of Frederick 
the Great and Ferdinand of Brunswick, and witnesses the execution of Byug, 
the capture of Minorca, and the military operations in Canada, Notes, short 
but most useful, are added. 


ARCADIA. By Sir Pump Sipyey. With the 
Additions of Sir W. ALEXANDER and R. BELLING, With an Intro- 

. duction by E. A. BAKER, M.A. 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 

“A reprint of a book which, iu popular and welcome form, ‘hath in it 
excellent language, rare contrivances, delectable stories, and all the strains of 
poetry.’”’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

The above two books form Vols, XII.-XIII. of THE LIBRARY OF EARLY 
NOVELISTS. | List on application. 























AN UP-TO-DATE MACAULAY. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Edited, with Copious Notes, by T. F. HENDERSON, and a new and 
very full Index. Large 8vo, 5s. net. 








Entirely Revised Edition (1907), with 268 Magnificent Coloured 
Figures and 245 Cuts. 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. By Rev. C. A. 


JOHNS. Revised throughout by CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“It has been found necessary to make many additions, and the Ev:litor has 
done so in an admirable manner. The present-day naturalist is deeply in- 
debted to the advance made in illustrating objects in their proper colours ; 
this is where the present edition is S) SUPERIOR TO ITS PREDECESSORS. 
It is the most comprehensive and useful book the botanist can desire.” 

—Standard, 





WILD BEES, WASPS, AND ANTS, AND 
OTHER STINGING INSECTS. By E. SAUNDERS, F.L.S., F.L.S., 
&c. With Illustrations and 4 Coloured Plates, 3s. 6d. 

A popular Account of the Hymenoptera Aculeata, from the point of view of 
the lover of Nature, by an eutomologist who has devoted himself to this 
department of insect-study. 


OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, AND 
HEDGES, By W.S.COLEMAN, A New (re-set) Edition, with numerous 
Jilustrations, cloth, 1s. 











BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS AND EGGS, 


found in and near Great Towns. With over 100 fine Ph. tcs b 
GEORGE VOS, B.A., M.B. In 2 independent vols., cloth, each 1s. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SKY. By ©. J. 
GRIFFITH. Illustrated, cloth, ls. 
An admirable FIRST INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY for Young 
Students. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, London, 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO,, Lt 


ELLICE HOPKINS: a Memoir. By Ros, M 
Barrett. With Introduction by the Rev. Canon H, Scor, 
HOLLAND. With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. “es 

“Of Miss Hopkins’s power Bishop Lightfoot said, ‘She is the ablest mand 


I ever met." This Memoir ought to prove a so ' 
thousands.”—Church Times. . urce of inspiration to 


TOWERS AND SPIRES. Their Design and 
Arrangement. By the Rev. E. TyRreLt Green MA 
Lecturer in Architecture at St. David's College, Lampeter 
With 129 Illustrations from Pen-and-Ink Drawings by the 
Author, and Two Maps, royal 8vo, cloth boards, 10s, 6d. “ 

** Many men not professionally interested will tak I j 
this book...... a valuable systematic account of the Pr fm a tho ant 
happily reproduced in the illustrations.”"—Scotsman, ian aad 
TOWERS AND SPIRES. 
“ A volume which will be appreciated by many who have no particular archj. 





tectural or ecclesiological gifts....... We have nothing but pra 
greater part of the letterpress....., a good piece of writing......mcst iatreiet 
—Athenzum, 





THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES BY THE 


Right Rev. A. F. WINNINCTON INGRAM, D.D,, 


BISHOP OF LONDON, 
ARE SPECIALLY SUITED FOR LENT;— 


THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. 
Fifth Edition. Cloth, ls. 6d. 


FRIENDS OF THE MASTER. A Sequel 


to ‘Men who Crucify Christ.” Sixth Edition. Cloth, 1s, 6d. 
THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. Cloth, 3s. 6a. 


THE CALL OF THE FATHER. Addresses 
in the East London Mission. Cloth, 2s.’ 6d. A limited 
number in paper, Is. 


A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. Addresses 
of the North London Mission. Cloth, 2s. 6d. A limited 
number in paper, ls. 

A List of other Works by the Bishop of London will 

be forwarded on application. 


THE SELF-REVELATION OF JESUS. 
By the Rev. Cyr1L HEPHER, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ These addresses are dogmatic, but not obtrusively so; the main object 
being to show that our Lord's declarations and invitations are of practical 
worth to-day. Some attention has also been paid to modern ideas on imman- 
ence, &c. We have found it a most helpful little book.”—Church Times, 


THE REVELATION OF LOVE. By the Rev. 
Cyri1L HEPHER, Vicar of St. John’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 





Contents. 
Love VEILED IN NATURE, 
Love Seen in Jesus. 
LOVE IN THE BeinG oF Gop, 
Love 1x CREATION. 
Lovs In REDEMPTION. 
Love THE VICTIM. 
GOD’S NEED OF MAN AND MAN'S 
NEED OF GOD. by the Rev. J. A. V. MaGez, MA 
Cloth, ls. 3d. net. 


Love ts Puyisumest. 
Love 1n FORGIVENESS. 
Love IN PENITENCE, 

Love in PRiestuoop. 
Love in Conressios. 


Contents. 
Tus Taree Parasites. Tue Gospet or Consequences. 
Tux DiscipLine oF DULNESs. CONVERSION, 
Lire in THE Howe, 


THE LORE OF THE MASTER. Addresses 
on the Teaching of Our Lord. By the Rev. E. A. Wr.cu, 
M.A., Rector of St. James's Cathedral, Toronto. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 

This volume is divided int» the following parts :-— 

GENERAL CMARACTER OF CHRIST'S TEACHING. 

Curist’s TeacHiInG aBpouT His FaTHER aND aBOUT HIMSELF, 
Curist’s TEACHING anouT May. 

Curist’s TEACHING ABUUT THE EINGDOM, 

Curist’s ‘TEACHING ABOUT CHARACTER AND Conpvuct. 
Cuxists TEACHING abour Sin, JUDGMENT, AND ATONEMENT, 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 
UPON NATIONAL CHARACTER. [Illustrated by the 
Lives and Legends of the English Saints. By the Rev. 
W. H. Hurron, M.A. 6s. net. A Cheap Issue of the Bampton 
Lectures for 1903. [In a few days. 

CHURCH OR CHAPEL? An Lirenicon. by 
the Kev. Josepu Hammonp, LL.B., B.A., sometime Vicar of 
St. Austell, Canon of 'l'ruro. 5th Edition. A Cheap Edition 
in paper covers, ls. net. Cloth boards, 5s. 


HOLD FAST OR LET GO? In Defence of 


Christianity. By A. T. Gorpon Beveripas. Cloth, 1s. 3d. net. 








POST-FREE A Special List of Books suitable for Lent, together 
ON with a List of Bovks by the Bishop of London, the 
APPLICATION. late Bishop of St. Andrews (Bishop @. H. 
Wilkinson), the Bishop of Gloucester, §c., §¢., de. 


WELLS GAKDNER, DARTON & CO., Limited, 
8 PATEBNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C, 
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Mr. Heinemann’s New Books. 


MEMORIES OF 


EIGHT PARLIAMENTS. 
By HENRY W. LUCY. 


With Portrait, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net.* 


“Sometimes the picture is descriptive, sometimes 


critical, but in all cases both pregnant and suggest ve.”’ 
—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


RECORDS OF 


STIRRING TIMES. 


Based upon Unpublished Documents from 1726-1822. 
By the Authoress of ‘*Old Days in Diplomacy.” 
Edited by M. MONTGOMERY-CAMPBELL. 

Illustrated, 1 vol. demy Svo, 10s. net.* 








*,* These Letters emanate from various well-known personages in 
the inner circle of Court and Political life and cover a period 
of nearly 100 years. They include Letters from the family of 
George Ill., in which the general reader will find plenty of 
amusement and the student much of historical value. 





MEMOIRS OF THE 
COMTESSE de BOIGNE 
The THIRD Volume (1820-1830), complicting the Work, 

is now ready. Demy 8vo, 10s. net * 


“The second and third volumes are evén more interesting than the first. 


The excellent translation will introduce these to a large number of readers,” 
~ 7 
—Spectator, 





Uniform with the above, 10s. net each : 
Vol. &. (1781-1814) and Vol. Il. (1815-1819). 


FATHER AND SON. 


With Frontispiece, 1 vol., 8s. 6d. net. [4h Impression. 


“This book is unique. It is at once a profound and illuminating study in 
the concrete of the development of a child’s mind, and also an historical 
document of great value.” —Athenzum, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
COME AND FIND ME. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS, 
Author of “The Magnetic North.” 


“Keeps one enthralled. A remarkable book, full of 
life and wonder; a book that to read /s a liberal educa- 
tion.”—MORNING POST, 


SOMEHOW GOOD. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, 
Author of “ Joseph Vance” and “ Alice-for-Short.” 
“ A delightful book, full of humour and the keenest observation,”"—Punch, 


THE PULSE OF LIFE. 
By Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES, 
Author of “ Barbara Rebell,” &c. [2ud Impression, 


“It is dificult to put the book down till it is finished.” 
— Westminster Gazete, 


WHITE ROSE OF WEARY LEAF. 
By VIOLET HUNT. 


“An extraordinary novel crowded with real people, pulsates with real 


perplexities.""—Standard. 
SHEAVES. 
By E. F. BENSON, Author of “The House of Defence,” &c. 
“Mr, Benson has never done anything better.”—Truth. 


AYTHAN WARING. 
By VIOLET JACOB, Author of “The Sheepstealers,” 
“A supremely good novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE EXPLORER. [2nd Impression. 
By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of “ Mrs. Craddock.” 
“ An absorbing novel of the greatest artistic merit.”—Daily Telegraph. 
THE ISLAND PHARISEES. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHRY, Author of “The Man of Property,” &c. 


A new edition of a novel which had a great vogue a few years ago, now 
entirely re-written by its distinguished author. 


THE RING. _ by BERYL TUCKER. 


* Prospectus on application. 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








[3rd Impressivn- 


[3rd Impression, 


[ Monday. 








MODERN EGYPT 


BY THE 


EARL OF CROMER. 


With Portrait of Author and Map, 2 vols., 24s. net. 





THE LETTERS OF 
MARTIN LUTHER. 


Selected and Translated by MARGARET A. CURRIE. 
8vo, 12s. net. 

*,.* The First Coliection in Cnglish of the Letters of the 
great Reformer. 





‘A NEW BOOK ON BUDDHISM. 
THE INWARD LIGHT. 


By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of “The Soul of a 
People,” &c. Second Impression. Svo, 10s. net. 


THE POCKET KIPLING. 


Scarlet limp leather, 5s. net per vol. 
THE NAULAHKA. A Story of West and East. 











A SEQUEL To 


THE PRIMADONNA. SOPRANO.” 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE “EUMENIDES” OF 
AESCHYLUS. 


With an Introduction, Commentary, and Translation by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. Svo, 10s. net. 





‘““A great work of art.”—TZhe Times. 
NOW COMPLETE IN THREE VOLUMES. 


THE DYNASTS A Drama of the 


Napoleonic Wars 
THOMAS HARDY. 


THE TIMES—“A great work of art....... Mr. Hardy has 
achieved a work of art by doing violence to a form, and has 
sublimated a vast and infinitely various material into a single 
shapely whole. For a like achievement we can only go back to 
one thing—the historical plays of Shakespeare, where great and 
small are, as here, seen with a single eye, and where, as here, the 
common life of common humanity is made a part of the progress 
of history.” 

EVENING STANDARD.—*“ A book of which English literature 
may be proud...... The Hardy drama as a whole is a creation 
which can be compared to nothing save the gigantic achieve- 
ments of a Victor Hugo or a Tolstoy.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The three volumes in which Mr. 
Hardy presents the great Napoleonic period are not only success- 
ful as literature, they are eminently readable. Never, perhaps, 
has his faculty for making men and women live with a stroke of 
the pen been so much in evidence. A casual person, a mad 
soldier, an English mother, shoved, so to speak, on to his 
enormous stage for a few minutes, becomes as familiar and as 
intimate as the people we have lived with, and in the case of bis 
main characters, Napoleon, Wellington, Louise, the same may be 
said with increased emphasis.” 


CONFESSIO MEDICI. 
By the Writer of “The Young People.” 
3s. 6d. net. 

A volume of essays, full of warm-hearted kindliness and quick 
humour, that appeal to all who take an interest in suffering 


humanity. 


In 3 Parte. Cr. 8Svo, 
4s. 6d. net cach. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 


TYPES OF TRAGIC DRAMA. 


By C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A., Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Leeds. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
*.* A work which traces the growth of the drama from 
Aeschylus to Ibscn. 


ESSAYS IN MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


By Professor JOHN A. FAIRLIE, Ph.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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MESSRS. 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSOSSOOSOOOSSe 


THIS BOOK WILL BE READY ON MONDAY NEXT.—Price 6s. 6d. net. 


THE 


ADMIRALTY OF THE 


LONGMANS & CO’S LIST 


(Postage 4d.) 


ATLANTIC, 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE DEVELOPMENT OF GERMAN 
SEA POWER—PAST, PRESENT, AND PROSPECTIVE. 


By PERCIVAL A. HISLAM. 


With 21 


Illustrations (16 Full-page) and a Map of the North Sea, 





NEW BOOKS. 
GENERAL LIST. 


NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN LIBERTY. 
By JAMES MACKINNON, Vol. IIl.: THE STRUGGLE WITH THE STUARTS, 1603-1647. 
8vo, lis. net. (Postage 5d.) 


*,* Vols. I. and IL—Vol. I. INTRODUCTION, ORIGINS—THE MIDDLE 
AGE OF THE REFORMATION, 8vo, 30s. net. 


AGES. Vol. Il. THE 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


FITZHERBERT AND GEORGE IV. 


MRS. 
By W. H. WILKINS. With a Photogravure Reproduction of Romney's Portraitof Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, and 16 other Portraits, &c., 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. (Postage 6d.) 


PARERGA: being a Companion Volume to “Under 
the Cedars and the Stars.” 
By the Very Rev. P. A. Canon SHEEHAN. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. (Postage 5d.) 
*,* This Volume is made up of short detached Sketches, Essays, §c., dealing largely with 
literary subjects, 





TECHNICAL LIST. 


FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE STEAM TURBINE. 
By ROBERT M. NEILSON, Associate Member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Chief 
the Technical Department at the Hartlepool Works of Messrs. Richardsons, Westgarth, & Co., 
Ltd. With 46 Plates and 387 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 15s. net. (Postage 6d.) 


THERMODYNAMICS OF TECHNICAL GAS-REACTIONS. 
By Dr. F. HABER, Professor at the Technische Hochschule, Carlsruhe. Translated by ARTHUR 
R. LAMB, Ph.D., Director of the Havemeyer Chemical Laboratory, New York University. With 
20 Diagrams, 8vo, i0s, 6d. net. (Postage 5d.) 


INTRODUCTION TO METALLOGRAPHY. 


By PAUL GOERENS, Dr.-Ing. (Docent in Physical Metallurgy at the Royal Technical High School, 
Aachen). Translated by FRED. IBBOTSON, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.R.C.Sc.1., Lecturer in Metallurgy, 
the University, Sheffield. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Postage 5d.) 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


PRACTICAL SHIPBUILDING: 


A Treatise on the Structural Design and Building of Modern Steel Vessels, the work of construction, 
from the making of the raw material to the equipped vessel, including subsequent upkeep and repairs. 

By A. CAMPBELL HOLMS, Member of the Institution of Naval Architects, &c. In 2 vols. 
(Vol. L., Text, medium 8vo; Vol. II., Diagrams and Illustrations, oblong 4to), 30s. net. (Postage I1d.) 


THEOLOGICAL LIST. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE HOLY GHOST THE COMFORTER. 


By the Rev. G. F. HOLDEN, M.A., late Vicar of All Saints’, Margaret Street, SIXTH THOUSAND, 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. (Postage 3d.) 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY, 
THE SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR. 
By the Rev. W. C. E., NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St, Paul's, 
(Bostage 4d.) * ——— 
THE HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF 
ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL: 


Three Lectures delivered in Westminster Abbey in Advent, 1907. 
Martyrdom of St. John the Apostle. 

By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
cloth, 1s. net. (Postage 2d.) 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS: a Course of Sermons. 
BB bw -_" Rev. A. C, A. HALL, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Vermont. Crown Svo, 3s, 6d. net. 
‘ostage 


COMMON-SENSE IN RELIGION. 


By MARTIN R. SMITH. Crown Syo, 2s. net. (Postage 3d.) 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


With a Note on the Alleged 


Crown 8vo, paper covers, 6d. net; 





LORD MACAULAY. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF JAMES THE 
SECOND 

POPULAR aaa 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 
&ec. In One Volume. 

POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 64, 

“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the “ Lays.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
SPEECHES, AND POEM 
POPULAR EDITION, Crown — 2s. 6d, 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits, 
= _ large crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each, or £2 2s, 


" EDINBURGH” EDITION, 


ach. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo, £4 lés, 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, 


8 vols. 8yo0, 6s, 





SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND from the 
Aceession of James I. to the 
— of the Civil War, 1603- 


10 vols, crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 
1642-1649. 


4 vols. crown Svo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 


4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 


TRE STPEEET S HISTORY OF 


With 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 





WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION.—8 vols. 8vo, Vols. I. and 
II,, 1700-1760, 36s, Vols. III. and IV., 1760- 
1784, 36s. Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s, 
Vols. VIT. and VIII., 1793-1800, 368. 

CABINET EDITION.—ENGLAND. 7 vols. 
crown 8vo, 5s, net each, IRELAND. 5 vols. 
crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduet and 
Character. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 
LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN IRE- 
LAND: Flood, Grattan, O’Connell. 
2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 
from Augustus to Charlemagne. 
2 vols. crown Svo, 10s. net. 
HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 
FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 
RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, net. 











LONGMANS, GREEN and CO, 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MRS. THURSTON’S 
NEW BOOK 


THE FLY ON THE WHEEL 


IS NOW READY. 
6s. 








The Author of “John Chilcote, M.P.,” has again proved 
her right to a great popularity by a story of intense 
human interest, told with the dramatic skill that has 
justly made her work famous. 


Over 15,000 Copies Sold 


on day of publication. 











CLANBRAE: | 3rd IMPRESSION | THE TRANCE. 


A Golfing Idyll. or 
By PENTLAND PEILE. THE 








| By Rachael Swete Macnamara. 


6s. 
“The author’s shrewd insight into eat 


. . 
human nature, and the pawky humour ; 
that is so deftly introduced, should com- . INDIA Ss SAINT AND 
mend it to many who have not suc- 
cumbed to the attractions of the BY 


OL 
game.”—Scotsman. THE VICEROY, 


EDWARD NOBLE. 
Ss. " By S. S. THORBURN. 
s. 


GILBERT HERMER Pat dann ert 
5 “His descriptions of the sea are well repays reading.”—Times. 


By C. MASEFIELD. done with a master hand.” Gs. 
“ _ Daily Mail. 


“May be described as ‘the Jungle’ |’ GURTAIN OF CLOUD 
A MODERN ANTIQUE. “ere | By Major C. SILLERY. 


“A real book from beginning to 

By RICCARDO NOBILI. end.’—Times Lit. Supplement. “Worth reading on account of the 
truth and strength of local colour.”’-— 
“A delightfully bright and captiva- 








“ Masterly in style and execution.” “ An enthralling story.” 
—Scotsman, 


“Exceedingly well written.’ —Daily Graphic. | ting story.”—“ A notable novel.” 
— r=] ’ P eo on ad = ” — 
—Daily Telegraph. “ Eloquent, picturesque, dramatic.” | Commands attention.”’—Spectator. 





6s. —Manchester Dispatch. 6s. 


—_— 














READY MA RCH 23rd ee @ 
GARCIA THE CENTENARIAN AND HIS TIMES. 
A Musical Memoir. 


By M. STERLING MACKINLAY. §I5s. net. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By Sir George Howard Darwin 


F.R.S., Plumian Professor in the University of Cambridge. Volume I 


This, the first of four volumes in which Sir George Darwin's Scientific Papers will be colle 
papers on Oceanic Tides and on an attempt to measure the Lunar Disturbance of Gravity. 
will give the Author’s papers on Tidal Friction and on the astronomical speculations arising therefrom - th 
third will be devoted to papers on Figures of Equilibrium of Rotating Liquid and on cognate subj anak 
the fourth will be on Periodic Orbits and on various miscellaneous subjects. 


Royal 8vo 
15s net 


>] K, Cc. B., 


B.. cted, contains 
The second volume 


jects ; and 


THE BACTERIOLOGY OF DIPHTHERIA, including Sections on 


the History, Epidemiology, and Pathology of the Disease, the Mortality caused by it, the Toxins and 


Antitoxins and the Serum Disease. 


By F. Loeffler, M.D., LL.D., Arthur Newsholme, M.D., F.R.C.P., F. B. 


Mallory, M.A., M.D., G. S. Graham-Smith, M.A., M.D., D.P.H., George Dean, M.D., William H. Park, M.D., and 
Charles F. Bolduan, M.D. Edited by G. H. F. Nuttall, M.D., Ph.D., Se.D., F.R.S.,Quick Professor of Biology in the 
University of Cambridge, and G. S. Graham-Smith, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer in Hygiene, Cambridge 


The work is divided into six Sections, contributed by authors who have given special attention to the 


subjects discussed in each. 


The various chapters deal with the events which led up to the discovery of the diphtheria bacillus; the 


Royal 8vo 
with 4 Portraits 
and 16 Plates 

25s net 


epidemiology and pathology of the disease; the morphological, cultural, and pathogenic characteristics of 
the diphtheria bacillus and the organisms which resemble it, and their relationship to one another; the dis. 
tribution of the diphtheria bacillus and organisms resembling it in men and animals; the occurrence of diph- 


theria and diseases simulating it in man and animais, and the relationship of the latter to diphtheria; the 
modes of infection and the methods of prevention ; the practical and theoretical considerations involved jg 


the manufacture of toxins and antitoxins and the results of antitoxin treatment. 


HISTORY. Planned by the late 
Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., and Stanley Leathes, M.A, 


Volume V of this work, THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV, is now ready. 





THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN 
Lord ACTON. 





In order of publication the volume 


is the ninth to appear, the others already published being :—I. The Renaissance; II. The Reformation: 


Royal 8vo buckram 
mm IX. Napoleon; and X. The Restoration. 


III. The Wars of Religion; IV. The Thirty Years’ War; VII. The United States; VIII. The French Revolution; 
The text of the work will be completed in twelve volumes, and 
there will be two supplementary volumes, making fourteen in all; one containing Maps and the other 


Genealogical and other Tables and a General Index to the whole work. 


“As a whole, this volume is a storehouse of authoritative information upon everything of general 
significance ia the life of Europe between the middle of the seventeenth century and tho second decade 


of the eighteenth. 


With each fresh instalment of the history the reader feels fresh cause of gratitude to 


Lord Acton for his great design, and to the editorial staff and their fellow-workers for the manner in which 
his plan is being carried out.”—Glasgow Herald. 
Any volume may be purchased separately, bound in buckram, at 16s net, and subscriptions of £7 10s net 


are received for the twelve volumes of the text. 
£5 12s 6d now (for the nine volumes ready) and the balance in instalments of 123 61 on the publication of 


Subscription terms 
; each of the three remaining volumes. 


DECADENCE. By the Right Hon. A. J. 


Balfour, M.P. Being the Henry Sidgwick Memorial 
Lecture, delivered at Newnham College, Cambridge, 
25 January, 1908 


“In the form which has been given them by the Cam- 
bridge University Press, Mr. Balfour's thoughts on 
* Decadence’ will reach a wide circle of readers ; and that 
is well, because they have a definite and permanent value. 

Mr. Balfour’s examination of ner ne and facts is 
marked by something more than dialectical subtlety—by 
breadth of view, boldness of conjecture, and a hopeful 
spirit.""—Birmingham Post. 


THE RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


OF NATIONAL CHURCHES. (Being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1907-8.) By J. Howard B. Masterman, 
M.A., Professor of History in the University of 
Birmingham, Vicar of St. Michael’s, Coventry, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester 


The main idea that these lectures are intended to illus- 
trate is that Churchmansbipand ee are the natural 
expression of the twostrongest instincts of humanity—the 
instinct of self-protection, and the instinct of self-sacrifice ; 
that both these instincts find their full scope only under a 
democratic system, and that the reconciliation of their 
apparently conflicting claims is to be found in the law of 
service that finds its fullest expression in the Incarnation. 


Crown 8vo 
is 6d net 


Crown 8vo 
2s 6d net 


SLAVONIC EUROPE: a Political History 
of Poland and Russia from i447 to 1796. By 
R. Nisbet Bain 

“This volume is the latest contribution to the Cam- 


bridge Historical Series. and deals with the complicated, 
and to most readers, almost unknown affairs of Russia 


Crown 8vo and Poland from the accession of Casimir IV. of Poland 
with 3 Maps __ in 1447 to the death of the Empress Catherine II. in 1796, 
5s 6d net Mr. Nisbet Bain bas already written the volume of the 


series on Scandinavia, and he is acknowledged to be the 
greatest authority in England on this subject.” 
—Oajord Magazine, 


Such subscriptions may be paid either at once in full, or 





INITIA AMHARICA. An Introduction to 
Spoken Amharic. By C. H. Armbruster, M.A., Sudan 
Civil Service. Part I, Grammar 


Amharic is the language most widely spoken and 
written in Abyssinia at the present day. The object of 
the present series is to enable students to acquire s 
colloquial knowledge. In Part I (The Grammar) the 
important question of Amharic accentuation is treated 
at considerable length. Part II will consist of an 
English-Amharic vocabulary and phrases, and Part II 
will contain an Ambharic-English vocabulary, idiomatic 
expressions, &c. Mr. Armbruster has been engaged upon 
this work for several years on the Western frontier of 
Abyssinia, and it is the result of knowledge acquired in 
actual intercourse with the natives. It represents the first 
serious attempt to meet practical a and is being 
carried out with the approval of the Egyptian Government 
and under its auspices, 


GRACE BOOK I, containing the Records 


of the University of Cambridge for the years 1501- 
1542. Edited by William George Searle, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge 


The earlier Grace Books, A and B, already published in 
three volumes, contain the Recepta and the Expensae of 
each proctorial year from 1454 to 1544, with lists of 
cautions, lists of graduates, graces for degrees and in- 
corporations till 1501, notices of audits, &c. 

The present volume contains graces proposed to the 
University for ditterent reasons, viz., for degrees for new 
graduates, grices for incorporatious from other Uni- 
versities, graces for dispensations of various kinds, such 
as dispensations from attending congregations, funerals, 
University masses, and the like. 


| PETROLOGY FOR STUDENTS. An Intro- 


duction to the Study of Rocks under the Microscope. 
By Alfred Harker, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, and Lecturer in Petrology in the 
University of Cambridge. Jvurth Ldition Revised 


This work, now offered in a further revised edition, has 
been written to serve as a guide to the study of rocks in 
thin slices, and since it is designed primarily for the use 
of English speaking students, examples are chosen, 50 
far as is possible, from British, Colonial and American 
rocks. A number of new figures have been added for 
the present edition, and a few of the old ones bave 
been withdrawn, 


Demy 8vo 
12s net 


Demy 8vo 
2is net 


Crown 8vo 
7s 6d 
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